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GRAND MILITARY GOLD CUP—AMBUSH II (HON. REGINALD WARD) AND 
MARPESSA (MAJOR HUGHES-ONSLOW) 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XXXI.— MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


A FEW years ago the soldiers were the backbone of ’cross-country 
sport. Among amateurs they were probably more numerous than 
civilians, and many of the very best gentlemen riders of the last 
generation wore uniforms. It has seemed wise to the military 
authorities to discountenance sport, and racing under National Hunt 
Rules has suffered accordingly, if not to the extent which some of 
the pessimists would have us believe. Whether what has ‘‘ seemed 
wise” actually is so may be open to question, and I always have a 
shrewd idea that some of the Chiefs of the Army, who used to take 
a keen interest in ‘chasing, are not particularly pleased with the 
rules and regulations which they are obliged to enforce. The pre- 
paration for a steeplechase and participation in the struggle teach an 
officer various valuable lessons: self-confidence, readiness of resource, 
quickness of observation, and other things which may prove quite as 
NO. CLIV. VOL. xxv1.—May 1908 KK 
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useful when on active service as a considerable amount of theoretical 
knowledge; but this is by the way. 

It would not be correct to speak of Major Arthur Hughes- 
Onslow as belonging to the past generation, for though he rode his 
first race more than a quarter of a century since he has lost nothing 
in the way of nerve or skill, and has been riding during the past 
season with his accustomed success; on his last essay just before 
the time of writing he beat no less accomplished an exponent of the 
art than Mr. George Thursby, as well as Madden, in a close finish, 
and he has not the least intention of giving up the game he loves 
and plays so well. 

Arthur Hughes-Onslow, known to a multitude of friends in and 


ALTON ALBANY, SOUTH AYRSHIRE 


out of the service by the familiar name of “ Junks”—how derived 
he is unable to say—was born in 1862, at Alton Albany, in South 
Ayrshire, eldest son of Henry John Hughes-Onslow, who inherited 
the estates of Balkissack, Alton Albany, and Mount Charles, all in 
Ayrshire, from General Hughes, a Guardsman. Arthur’s father was 
a member of the Onslow family of which the Earl—who has more 
than once contributed to this magazine, and whose place, Clandon, 
has been described as a Home of Sport—is the head, and he took 
the name of Hughes on succeeding to the General’s property. In 
May 1876 Arthur went to Eton, where if he did not distinguish 
himself by any exceptional display of erudition in school, he did 
excellent service in the field. In 1880, his Jast year, he was in the 
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Eton Eleven, took part in the matches with Harrow and. Winches- 
ter, making top score against the latter school, and catching Hadow 
on the Pavilion rails when that clever member of the well-known 
cricketing family had made a lot of runs—top score of his side 
indeed—and appeared to be well set. Paravicini, Grenfell, elder 
brother of the gentleman rider Cecil, Bromley Davenport, son of 
the good sportsman who wrote so admirably on what he did so well, 
were other members of the team. It was not only in the cricket 
field that Arthur gained renown, for he was also in the Football 
Eleven, a contemporary of the late Colonel Harry MacCafmont, 
and he won the school quarter-mile on grass in fifty-seven seconds, a 
very creditable performance for a boy. From Eton he passed 
straight into Sandhurst, where he remained for a yeat, and was 
appointed to the roth Royal Hussars in 1882, which regiment he 
went out to join at Lucknow. 

He had already had some experience of the saddle, having ridden 

with the Staff College and Windsor Drags, and seen some hunting 
_ with the Surrey Union, his family having a residence near Guildford, 
the home of the Onslows. He had also played a little polo on hired 
ponies, and when in India the charms of that game and of ’chasing 
appealed to him forcibly. Whenever he could get a ride at a 
gymkhana on his own horses or those of his friends he seized the 
opportunity, won the Grand Military Steeplechase at Meerut, and 
was second at Umballa on Homeward Bound, the property of a 
brother officer, the late Lord Airlie; Lord William Beresford pro- 
viding the winner, as he was frequently accustomedtodo. ‘Chasing 
in India is excellent practice; as many readers are doubtless aware, 
mud walls, with stiff bamboo on the top, are common obstacles, the 
ground, which is for the most part rather like brick, being scratched 
up a bit to soften it on the landing side. 

The regiment left India in January 1884, hoping to be home for 
the last of the hunting season, and be, of course, in plenty of time to 
study the Liverpool entry and see the race, that at any rate being 
the aspiration of ‘‘Junks’”’ and many others, certainly of Captain 
‘* Bobby ” Fisher, who was ardently devoted to the sport. But a 
surprise was in store. The ship was stopped at Aden, where the 
regiment was ordered off to join the Suakin expedition under Sir G. 
Graham, and there Hughes-Onslow had his first experience of active 
service, taking part in the battles of El Teb and Tamai. It did not 
need very long to wipe out the enemy, and the 1oth presently arrived 
at Shorncliffe. To some extent it was probably the companionship 
of Captain Fisher that made the young officer all the keener about 
‘chasing. Captain Fisher at this time owned among other horses 
Roquefort, who was to win the Liverpool next year, and finished 
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third to Voluptuary and Frigate in the year in question, 1884; 
though he was so awkward on right-handed courses that there had at 
one time been a question of taking him out of training. Hughes- 
Onslow rode him many schools, and was a regular performer in all 
the regimental races and others in which he could find a mount. 
His first notable achievement, however, was in 1888. He had 
been at Eton with Captain (now Colonel) H. T. Fenwick, “ Phil”’ 
Fenwick as he was and is generally called. He owned a good four- 
year-old named Bertha, a daughter of Skylark and Annabelle, and 
entrusted her to his friend in the Grand Military Gold Cup at 
Sandown. The favourite was a useful ‘chaser named Brave, Captain 
Roddy Owen up; Monolith,ridden by Percy Bewicke,was also backed ; 


A VIEW OF THE VILLAGE, ALTON ALBANY 


but Bertha, who started at 6 to 1, took the Cup easily by five lengths 
from Mr. Orr-Ewing on Great Paul. Next day Hughes-Onslow won 
the United Service Hunters’ Plate on Captain Fisher’s Meerschaum, 
beating Roddy Owen on Bonny Scotland; Mr. (now Colonel) E. W. 
Baird, the present owner of Woolwinder, a bad third on Weston. 
This of course made the successful jockey’s name known, especially 
as though Bertha was a useful mare when all went well with her 
she was by no means a safe jumper, and the only encouragement 
her rider received was to the effect that she was “sure to win if 
she got round.” 

In England hunting interferes a good deal with ’chasing. A 
man cannot do both. In Ireland, however, many meetings take place 
out of the hunting season, and it was when the regiment went to the 
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sister island in 1891 that Hughes-Onslow began to figure regularly 
in the saddle. Always a sound judge of a horse, he saw capabilities 
in a four-year-old called Brass, a son of Pursebearer, and bought him 
for £40 notwithstanding that he had only one eye. The colt was 
passed as second charger, and did excellent service in various 
capacities, winning ’chases, hurdle-races, and also on the flat. He 
began by taking the roth Hussars’ Point-to-point from that fine 
sportsman the late Lord William Bentinck, whose Lawyer was 
second, Captain C. B. Harvey's Simla third, in front of Lord 
Shaftesbury on The Duke; among the unplaced being Sir John 
Milbanke, who earned the V.C. at Colesberg for returning to rescue 
one of his men notwithstanding that he himself was severely wounded. 
On Brass, too, his owner won the first of the five Irish Military 
Steeplechase Plates which were destined to fall to him ; and hence- 
forth his name appears frequently in the Calendar. In 1894 he took 
the Regimental Cup on Major Fisher’s Tramore, Lord William 
Bentinck again second, and the Regimental Challenge Cup on Lord 
Shaftesbury’s Faust, beating Major Fisher’s Slane, a good old horse 
who won many races for his owner, Lord William Bentinck this 
time third on Evergreen. The Irish Military Steeplechase again fell 
to Captain Hughes-Onslow, as he now was, in 1894, on Captain 
Fairclough’s May Bee II, but in the Irish Grand Military he could 
only get second on Mr. J. J. White’s Lambton. 

A race success in which afforded him special satisfaction was 
the Army Light-weight Point-to-point in 1885. No fewer than 
thirty-two went to the post, Captain Hughes-Onslow on Captain C. 
Barclay’s Lady Alice, and she scored by four lengths. On a horse 
called Creekstown he also carried off several races, twice beating 
that fine horseman Mr. Tom Beasley, and in the Foxhunters’ Plate 
at Baldoyle (a Creekstown win) two of the unplaced riders have 
since made names for themselves, for Mr. Peter Gilpin and Mr. J. J. 
Maher were in the field—both of them have figured in the present 
Series—as was Mr. Tommy Lushington. In the Army Point-to- 
point of 1896, Captain Hughes-Onslow on Lady Alice could only get 
second, the race being carried off by Captain J. M. Gordon on his own 
mare Peggy-the-Rake, who had a length the best of it at the finish. 
But another Irish Grand Military was in store. In this race Ford 
of Fyne appeared, ridden by Mr. D. G. Campbell, who had recently 
won the National on The Soarer, Ford of Fyne himself having been 
placed for the greatest of ’chases in the hands of Mr. Fred Withing- 
ton. Captain Hughes-Onslow was on Major Fisher’s Downey. 
Ford of Fyne was an even-money favourite, followed in the market 
by Major Eustace Loder’s Ravenswood, ridden by that accomplished 
jockey Major Eustace Crawley ; and Major Stracey’s Hotham, the 
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late Sir Cuthbert Slade in the saddle, was also backed. An account 
of the event notes that “of the Conyngham Lodge pair Ravens- 
wood was preferred to Downey ; still, those who noticed how well the 
latter was going in the Maiden Plate when she fell three-quarters of 
a mile from home were not slow to take 6 to 1 about Captain*"Hughes- 


GRAND MILITARY GOLD CUP—COVERT HACK (MAJOR HUGHES-ONSLOW) 
AND LAMBAY (CAPTAIN MURRAY-THRIEPLAND) 


Onslow's mount, and, nicely ridden by the roth Hussar crack, she 
had too much speed for the favourite from the last fence.” 

Next year Captain Hughes-Onslow figured in the Irish Grand 
Military on an animal which has since become immortal—Admiration, 
the dam of Pretty Polly ; 6 to 4 was taken about her, but it is now 
notorious that she was anything but a good animal when in training. 
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It is an extraordinary thing, indeed, that she was decidedly soft, 
for Pretty Polly was always a most generous animal. Doubtless 
she could have won this race easily if she had cared to exert 
herself. Two fences from home the idea current at the start that 
she was ‘‘a sitter if she got the course”? seemed to be confirmed. ‘‘I 
thought if I gave a click she would shoot out ten lengths and win 
in a canter,” is her jockey’s description, ‘‘ but when I tried it she 
seemed rather to shoot back, and it was all over!” Captain 
Evelyn Baring won on Alumette, Mr. D. G. Campbell second on 
Gameshot, Admiration third, beaten five lengths, in front of Lord 
William Bentinck’s Loughcoutra. The Irish Military, however, fell 
to Captain Hughes-Onslow as usual, this time on Captain Cole’s 
Sailor, the owner of whom was unfortunately killed afterwards in a 
steeplechase. The horse started at evens and won in a canter by 
ten lengths, though next year he could only get second, Lord William 
Bentinck this time scoring on Loughcrew. 

It was in the year 1898 that Captain Hughes-Onslow had par- 
ticularly agreeable experiences on Major Fenwick’s County Council, 
a son of Isonomy and Lady Peggy, and therefore likely to gallop 
and stay. County Council was trained by Sir Charles Nugent— 
whose career has also been sketched in this Series—and, being 
properly careful of one’s adjectives, he must be described as a good 
horse. He had won just before the Sandown Meeting, and started 
favourite for the Gold Cup at g to 4, though the opposition was 
strong; among his ten opponents being March Hare, Mr. W. H. 
Lambton’s Romanoff, ridden respectively by Captain Wilfrid 
Ricardo and the owner, and that good horse The Midshipmite. 
County Council was by no means so good a jumper as March 
Hare, who was astonishingly quick over his fences; but March 
Hare had not the speed of the other, and County Council won 
comfortably by fifteen lengths. It happened by a curious coinci- 
dence that while Major Hughes-Onslow was winning at Sandown, 
the Moderates in the London County Council, who had been led 
by Lord Onslow, were being beaten at the poll; and the Radical 
papers did not fail to take note of the circumstances. ‘ The Major 
Succeeds where the Earl Failed,” was the heading in one journal, 
and the writer proceeded to break into verse :— 

It’s odd that now the race is run, 
The Sandown Military Cup, 


To-day of all days should be won 
By County Council—Onslow up. 


But greater things than that are done, 
For here to-day in London town 
Another victory is won 
By County Council—Onslow down, 


: 
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The versifier in fact was full of it, and went on in another 


metre :— 
Onslow won the Sandown race, 
For there his pace was quite Progressive ; 
But here he has a Moderate pace 
And isn’t in the least impressive. 

This was the meeting at which the late ‘“‘ Reggie’ Ward did so 
well, carrying off just half the dozen races that were run; but 
Major Hughes-Onslow interfered with the sequence in the Grand 
Military Handicap Steeplechase, for which Reggie Ward on Cathal 


COVERT HACK—MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW UP 
(From the Painting by Emil Adam) 


was favourite. County Council’s jockey rode Melton Constable, a 
son of Galliard and Rosedale, and beat the favourite four lengths, his 
record at the meeting being two wins and two seconds; Captain de 
Crespigny beating him in the Maiden ’chase and Captain Murray 
Thriepland in the Tally-Ho, on Lambay. In the Irish Grand 
Military for this year Major Hughes-Onslow could only get second 
on Mr. R. S. Chaplin’s Loughcoutra, already mentioned as the 
property of Lord William Bentinck, whose sincerely lamented death 
had taken place shortly before ; but Captain Hughes-Onslow won the 
Irish Military on Mr. Cornwallis West’s Mandolin II, beating his 
friend Major Eustace Loder’s Betsy, ridden by Captain Crawley. 
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Next year, however, Major Hughes-Onslow, as he had now 
become, rode Betsy in the Irish Military, winning with ease, 
and in the same colours he proceeded to win the Irish Grand 
Military. The race was a notable one. When writing some 
months ago an account of Sir Charles Nugent’s experiences 
I quoted his opinion that Hidden Mystery was the best ‘chaser 
he had ever known. Certainly the son of Ascetic and Secret 
had a most distinguished career; but Major Hughes-Onslow 
has a confirmed opinion that he was not anything like a wonder. 
For the Irish Grand Military of 1899 he started favourite at 2 to 1, 
ridden by Major Beever and carrying 12 st.61b. Major Hughes- 
Onslow was on Major Eustace Loder’s Ravenswood 12st. 7 1b., and 
at the end of the three miles over the Old Course at Kildare Ravens- 
wood won easily by ten lengths. Of course, Hidden Mystery was 
then a five-year-old, and so had the worst of the weights; but 
if he had been as good as his admirers made out he surely ought 
to have won this race, and another later on in which the moderate 
Missionary beat him; for though Ravenswood was unquestionably 
a very useful horse, it was never claimed for him that he was much 
out of the common. 

Captain Hughes-Onslow’s idea of Hidden Mystery was that he 
belonged to the class of animals that ‘‘ when they have done pulling 
they have done going.’ Of course the horse had conspicuous 
merits—there can be no doubt about that; but the question is 
whether he was the really great horse that Sir Charles Nugent 
imagined. [I am bound to say that in all questions relating to the 
Turf, and particularly to ‘cross-country sport (though on second 
thoughts I am not sure that this need be differentiated), there is 
no one from whom I should, personally, be less disposed to differ 
than from Sir Charles; he, moreover, had Hidden Mystery in his 
stable, and therefore should have known more of him than anybody 
else; against which is to be set the fact that a man may be unduly 
prejudiced in favour of his own; and though Sir Charles did not 
own Hidden Mystery, a trainer who is taking care of a friend’s 
horse naturally feels a sort of proprietary interest in him. I am 
not expressing any opinions of my own, but merely stating those 
of two men who are exceptionally well able to form them, for 
Major Hughes-Onslow’s reputation is well recognised, and I scarcely 
think anyone who reads this sketch will arrive at a conclusion that 
he knows nothing about horses. 

Asked which is the best he ever rode, Major Hughes-Onslow 
hesitates between County Council and Covert Hack. The latter, a 
son of Hackler and Cinnamon, Mr. Maher’s wonderfully successful 
mare, the property of Major Eustace Loder, was an animal 
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who will long be remembered as an extraordinarily good and 
genuine horse. He was one of four who was confidently expected 
to win the Grand Military Gold Cup at Sandown in 1899. The 
favourite was Lambay, pressed in the market by Captain H. A. 
Johnstone’s Boreen, a mare called Parapluie being about as good 
a favourite as Covert Hack with Major Hughes-Onslow in the yellow, 
dark blue sleeves. To be frank, this is a race about which I cannot 
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write quite impartially, for Boreen had been bought on my initiative, 
and I had secured poor Reggie Ward as his jockey. There was a 
great search to find something that would win this Cup—as indeed 
there generally is. I had noted the performances of an animal then 
known as Boreenchreeogue, to look at whom my friend Mr. Gwyn 
Saunders- Davies made an expedition to Ireland, and, liking the horse, 
promptly secured him for the young officer, a connection of mine, 
whose racing affairs I was managing. The story of the purchase I 
have told elsewhere. Boreenchreeogue cost £1,100, with a contingency 
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of another £500 if he won the Liverpool or the Manchester Steeple- 
chase; but in time we discovered that any contingency invalidated 
the entry for the Gold Cup, and it was squared by a payment 
of £200. The general idea is that an Irish horse usually improves 
many pounds, if not a good deal over a stone, when he comes to be 
trained in England. An intimate experience of Mr. Saunders- 
Davies’s methods convinced me long since that by no possibility 
could an animal be in better hands; but Boreen—we cut down his 
name—was an exception to the general rule, and seemed by no 
means to improve when he came to this country. He had, J fancy, 
been rather roughly done in Ireland, and the fact, which was brought 
to my attention a long time afterwards, that he was in the Irish 
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Forfeit List does not strengthen the notion that he had been treated 
regardless of expense. 

We all thought that this winner of many Irish races was a good 
horse. Odds of 7 to 2 were freely taken about him for this Gold 
Cup, but he could only get third to Lambay and Covert Hack, 
Captain Murray Thriepland’s horse winning by a couple of lengths. 
Boreen, indeed, was only second again in the United Service Steeple- 
chase next day; he was set to give the winner, Scotland Yard, the 
substantial margin of 2 st.; but this latter was a very moderate 
animal, and if Boreen had been nearly what we thought him he 
would have done it. In this same race, I may note, Major Hughes- 
Onslow, riding Dargai, fell and broke his collar-bone, so that he 
could not ride County Council in the following event, the Grand 
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Military Handicap Steeplechase, which the horse won, Reggie 
Ward taking his friend’s place in the saddle. It is extraordinary, 
however, how quickly an injury is repaired when a rider is thoroughly 
fit. Major Hughes-Onslow was well enough a month afterwards to 
win the Conyngham Cup on Covert Hack, who had meantime in 
Mason’s hands easily taken the Stanley Five-year-old Steeplechase 
at Liverpool, in which Hidden Mystery fell. This Conyngham 
Cup, over four miles at Punchestown, is one of the severest tests to 
which a horse can be put, and it says much for Covert Hack’s 
capacity that he won it three times. On this first occasion, when 
Captain Eustace Loder’s good horse was a five-year-old, he evoked 


GRAND MILITARY GOLD CUP—-MARPESSA OVER THE LAST FENCE 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


the enthusiasm of a sound judge, whose opinion I have before me. 
The field, he says, was immensely superior to that of the previous 
year. Covert Hack started at 6 to 4, and my authority remarks 
that ‘‘ the fact of there being good ground for reposing confidence in 
the son of Hackler was amply demonstrated, as he sailed along at 
the head of his field from flag-fall to finish. I have seen no Conyng- 
ham Cup winner put in a finer performance. He had not even to 
be shaken up in order to win as he did.” Ifthe Liverpool had been 
run at Punchestown, Major Hughes-Onslow declares, Covert Hack 
could not have been beaten—but in that case it would not have been 
the Liverpool ! 
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The breaking out of the South African War provided Major 
Hughes-Onslow with other occupation. In the autumn of 1899 he 
sailed for the Cape with the first squadron of his regiment, the 
63rd Batt. of Field Artillery and some details. All went well till 
within a few hours of Cape Town, when, in the middle of the night, 
the ship ran ashore on the rocks in Paternoster Bay. It was thought 
she would go to pieces, but luckily she held together for some 
twenty-four hours, and no lives were lost, though the guns, together 
with nearly 300 horses, were. Owing to the terribly rocky nature 
of the coast, and the swell which was running, it was impossible to 
land the horses; the few that were saved were thrown overboard 
and towed behind the ship’s boats to a little bay some two miles off. 
It was hoped that the ship would stand till assistance could arrive 
from Cape Town, but unfortunately the wind increased and she 
broke in half during the night. All the horses still on board had 
been left loose so that they might have a chance of swimming ashore; 
but not one succeeded in doing so, and it was indeed a pitiable sight 
to see the bodies of the unfortunate animals which had been cast up 
on the rocks. Officers and men did the best they could to find 
remounts, and Major Hughes-Onslow was present at the capture of 
Cronje and other operations up to the time when Lord Roberts 
advanced on Pretoria. But on reaching Kroonstadt the Major was 
seized with typhoid and rheumatic fever, and narrowly escaped with 
his life; recovering, however, to serve on the Remount Staff in 
Igo1-2; and next year he left the army. 

On his return Major Hughes-Onslow settled down at. Braunston, 
Oakham, mainly with a view to hunting with the Cottesmore and 
neighbouring packs, and it need scarcely be said that it was not long 
before he was found riding again between the flags. During his 
absence in 1900, it should be remarked, his place on Covert Hack 
had been taken by Mr. Gwyn Saunders-Davies, who won the Cup 
by 15 lengths, but on his return he made up for lost time by getting 
home comfortably for this race with the trifle of 13 st. 5 1b. in the 
saddle. This was in 1901, and in 1903 he repeated the operation, 
giving 12 lb. to the favourite, Flying Swallow, ridden by Mr. Persse. 

In the Grand Military of 1903 Major Eustace Loder produced 
for the Gold Cup a son of Marmiton (the sire also of Boreen) 
called Marpessa. Ambush II, the King’s horse who it need scarcely 
be said had won the National in 1900, was an even-money favourite, 
Reggie Ward in the saddle, and an animal named Gangbridge was 
also fancied. I remember the race well, as I happened to watch it 
by the owner’s side at the top of the stand, and I recollect that he 
had a comfortable confidence in his own animal. It is rather amus- 
ing after the event to read the anticipations of writers who have 
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endeavoured to foreshadow it. A well-known journal of sport said 
of this race: ‘‘ We venture to predict that the horse that wins here 
will win the Grand National, if, as is probable, Ambush II, Drumree, 
and Marpessa take part in it. They will meet at even weights, and 
therefore the King’s horse, who we hear is very well again, should 
win.” The forecast was not accurate: Marpessa won easily enough 
here, but at Liverpool he made no show. 

Covert Hack was to make another appearance in the Conyng- 
ham Cup, but not successfully. The good horse had, indeed, injured 
himself, having strained the muscles of his back, and though game 


MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW ON MAID OF THE FOREST; 
AND MR. C. S. NEWTON, OWNER 


as ever, his courage could not compensate for loss of physical 
strength. It is interesting to quote Major Hughes-Onslow’s opinions 
of Liverpool and Punchestown from an article he kindly contributed 
to this magazine. ‘‘ Liverpool,” he thinks, “requires greater effort 
on the part of the horse, but his hardiness and intelligence are much 
more highly tried at Punchestown, where scarcely any two fences are 
alike and where he is constantly bending to the right and to the left, 
some of the turns being very sharp, moreover, it is often equally a 
source of trouble to jump too big at a bank as not to jump big 
enough.” 
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With regard to the regulation steeplechase course Major Hughes- 
Onslow has never in the least objected to the open ditch, and 
indeed quite approves of the fences generally with the exception of 
the water jump. This he does not like at all, declaring it to be a 
trap. A bold horse, he says, comes down to the trumpery fence in 
front of the brook, and thinks to himself, ‘‘ I needn’t bother to put in 
a little one here!” but as he rises, two or three lengths too soon 
perhaps, despising the obstacle. he suddenly sees the water and 
makes an effort in the air which is likely to be of no avail. I do not 
think the idea has been suggested before, much as has been written 
about steeplechase courses ; but this authority would like to have a 
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good stiff rail in front of the water, so that horses on approaching 
could see what they had to do. 

Since taking up his residence at Braunston, Major Hughes- 
Onslow has almost exclusively devoted his attention, so far as the 
wearing of silk is concerned, to hunt races and point-to-points. I 
need not make long extracts from Racing Calendars, and must leave 
unmentioned many events in which he has exhibited his well-recog- 
nised skill; but three races the winning of which has given him 
special pleasure, for the reason that his successes have been achieved 
on the horses of particular friends, are the three Ladies’ Purses at 
Melton; two of these he won for neighbours at Oakham, for Mr. 
Charles Newton—one more of the sportsmen who have appeared in 
this Series—on Maid of the Forest; and for Mr. Evan Hanbury, 
formerly master of the Cottesmore, on Tipperary. The last was for 
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Captain Forrester, M.F.H., whose colours are so well known on the 
flat, on Tranby last year. 

If you go racing much in Ireland as a soldier you may have to 
put up with some long journeys and tiresome occurrences, Major 
Hughes Onslow says, and he describes one day in particular. The 
meeting was at Roscommon, he was quartered at Newbridge, and he 
had to get up before daybreak to make an early start. It was a 
pouring wet day, but he was tempted by the assurance that in two of 
the three races he had to ride he was sure to win. Both animals 
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started hot favourites, and the third was well backed, but each time 
he got badly beaten, and as a matter of course also wet through. 
After the last race, with barely time to change, and no time to eat 
a much-needed meal, he was obliged to hurry off to catch a train. 
Hungry and dripping he took his seat, and when anxiously looking 
forward to bath and dinner at home suddenly discovered that he 
ought to have changed at Kildare, as the train did not stop at New- 
bridge, and he was being taken on to Dublin. He had to be on 
parade at eight o’clock the next morning, so he seized the communi- 
cation cord to stop the train at all hazards and chance the result ; 
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but nothing happened—the cord was apparently out of order, and he 
had to console himself as best he could with the reflection that he 
might be able to catch the last train from Dublin and be back before 
midnight. His luck was dead out, however; the train was late when 
he reached Dublin, the last train to Newbridge had gone, the refresh- 
ment-room was closed, and though it was far from tempting to drive 
on a car through the drenching rain to the nearest hotel, the problem 
whether it would be worth while to do so was solved by the fact that 
there was no car to be had, so he was obliged to curl up on a drafty 
bench and wait for the six o’clock train back to Newbridge the next 
morning. Such are the delights of riding steeplechases in Ireland. 

So much space has been occupied with racing that there is little 
room for comment on other sports. Major Hughes-Onslow of 
course played cricket for his regiment, which had quite a good team, 
including Lord George Scott, who was at the top of the handicap, 
and Captain “ Bobby”’ Fisher, Captain Allsop, the Hon. T. Brand, 
R. Chaplin, and one or two more. They had been playing one day 
some eight miles from Aldershot and were returning on the reg:- 
mental coach when the driver, who was a first-rate man at the 
wicket but far from a flier on the box, cut a corner too fine and put 
one of his hind-wheels into the ditch. The coach gave a frightful 
lurch and escaped turning over by the narrowest shave. The Jehu, 
irritated at the laughter of his load, whipped up his horses, and 
galloped down the road, determined to show that if he was not 
clever he was at any rate not frightened. The more the others 
laughed the more he galloped, quite oblivious of the fact that 
Captain (now Colonel) Kavanagh and one of the servants had 
been shot over the hedge a considerable distance into the field 
beyond, and having picked themselves up, and crawled over the 
fence, were now plodding along with every prospect of a stiff eight- 
mile walk. Luckily the closed gates of a level crossing brought 
the coach to a standstill, and the voices of the pursuers made them- 
selves heard. 

As a polo player Major Hughes-Onslow has been of notable 
service to his regiment, and took part in the Irish Tournament 
of 1886 and the English Tournament of 1888. He fishes and 
shoots, a visit to his Scottish home being an annual occurrence. 
But of course he is best known as a horseman, and it will have 
bzen seen how well his record justifies his inclusion as a Sports- 
man of Mark. 
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MOTORING DEVELOPMENTS—INCLUDING 
MOTOR BOATS 


BY MAJOR C. G. MATSON 


THE recent Exhibition at Olympia, where the whole of the Annexe 
was given up to motor boats and internal-combustion engines of 
every variety, must most certainly furnish a considerable impulse 
towards the greater development of the motor-boat movement. 

Some years ago the hospitable pages of this magazine found 
space for me to remark (as did the Kaiser, speaking of his own 
country) ‘‘that the future lay upon the water.’’ In those days the 
engine for motor cars was heavier a great deal than it is now, and it 
was inconceivable that the roads could be entirely given up to 
enormous monsters developing 120 h.p. unless they were allowed 
to have the country entirely to themselves while the rest of us got 
off the earth or went about our business solely in underground tubes. 
As is now generally known, the engine of an automobile has become 
so light that one can almost carry one developing 20 h.p. under 
one’s arm; but there is still a field for the large and powerful and 
heavier engine in a sea-going motor boat, while for the racing craft 
lightness has also been as carefully considered as in the road car. 

So in meditating upon the question of motor boats, the first point 
to be decided certainly must be, “‘ Is the vessel to be used in smooth 
water only, or is it to be an all-weather cruising craft?” Here, 
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again, as in the case of the motor car, many people seem to lose all 
idea of proportion, and one at times may observe the fearsome spectacle 
of a flat-bottomed craft with a glass superstructure, constructed 
evidently for the quiet reaches of the upper Thames, let loose upon 
the astonished waters of the Solent, where it appears something 
like a London County Council tramway car afloat upon the troubled 
sea. 

Broadly speaking, for the novice thinking of embarking on the 
modern and certainly fascinating sport of motor boating, whether it 
be racing, cruising in the open, or, perhaps most interesting of all, 
pottering about Europe through the maze of canals and rivers 
which are everywhere to be found, the best plan certainly is to go to 
a river man for a river boat and to a seaside port for a vessel which 
is, at any rate, to be capable of going out many miles from the shore 
for fishing or other expeditions. 

For a sea-going boat, it is certainly essential that it should be 
partially decked in, if one does not want to run the risk of being 
swamped should bad weather come on. Where the boat has con- 
stantly to be run on shore to be beached, it is evident that the 
propeller must be above the keel line; but the chief point that the 
novice will, in all probability, have some difficulty in ‘deciding on is 
whether the fuel to be used shall be petrol or paraffin. The chief 
objection to motor spirit in a boat theoretically is that it is dan- 
gerous. A considerable store of it has to be carried in tanks, and 
there is always the possibility of some of it leaking and trickling 
down into the bilges, where its presence may not be detected until 
too late, and in case of a bad flare-up at sea with petrol the 
question may perhaps arise, “‘ Where are you?” unless you are 
towing a punt or dinghy large enough to take all passengers on 
board. However, in all modern properly designed motor boats 
these dangers are more imaginary than real. For fast light boats 
petrol is generally used, whereas many cruisers use paraffin. The 
latter fuel is of course quite safe, and it now may be burned in an 
internal combustion engine without giving any offensive smell or 
undue deposit. 

I noticed the other day in a country market an agricultural 
motor running on paraffin without any attention whatever, and so in 
a motor boat this fuel is quite satisfactory as long as the exhaust is 
carried off well clear. Boats, of course, are built of all sorts of 
material ; of wood, pine is the cheapest, cedar or mahogany being 
some 6 per cent. or 7 per cent. dearer, and teak still more so. A 
good many boats are now built from seamless steel, and the official 
organ of the movement, our enterprising contemporary, the Motor 
Boat, gives an excellent hint that a good deal of money may be 
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saved when galvanised iron fittings for sea-going craft are specified 
instead of brass, the latter being far more expensive and taking a 
very great deal of time to clean. 

Reverting to the question of petrol v. paraffin for fuel, one is 
bound to place on record the fact that one of the racing boats which 
was to have taken part in the Monaco competitions took fire there 
and sunk, the crew of three men having to jump overboard into the 
sea, when they were rescued by a tug. This was a craft of the 
large type. 

To come down from the general to the particular, it may be 
interesting to note what were the chief points of interest at the late 
excellent show. However tempted we may be to acquire a foreign- 
made motor car, it is perfectly plain that for a motor boat it would 
be ridiculous to attempt to seek for one outside the limits of our own 
country. For a most casual examination of the various exhibits 
conveyed to one’s mind the definite conviction that as far as the 
building of the hull is concerned England more than holds 
her own. Perhaps the most beautiful craft on view was the 
Wolseley-Siddeley 35 ft. semi-racer. This, in common with nearly 
all other motor boats designed chiefly for speed, had the hull built 
on the line of a double wedge—that is to say, deep in front and 
perfectly flat at stern. She is fitted with a six-cylinder Wolseley 
engine, developing about 55 h.p., her estimated speed being 17 knots. 
The Siddeley cars have now attained to an extremely high rank in 
the automobile world, and it is evident that the firm has also taken 
front rank in producing marine engines. In addition to the petrol 
motor, they have a new paraffin engine, to develop 45 h.p. at 650 
revolutions—the bore being 6 in. and stroke 7 in.—four cylinders. 
When petrol is used in this engine, the power rises to about 60 h.p. 
The firm also makes 18 and 12 h.p. engines for motor boats; the 
carburettors here are of special make and are compensated. 

Messrs. Boulton & Paul, of Norwich, have a new high-speed 
steel boat with a six-cylinder 32 h.p. engine, burning either petrol 
or paraffin. The motor is termed the ‘ Norvic,” and runs at 
800 revolutions per minute, and only weighs about 2} cut. This 
firm specialises in steel boats, and they have also adopted the 
“two-stroke” engine, which is of moderate price. The 30 ft. high- 
speed steel launch is a very fine craft indeed, and Messrs. Boulton 
& Paul are quite in the very first rank of British motor-boat 
constructors. Anyone desiring an up-to-dite vessel wou'd do well 
to place themselves in communication with this celebrated firm. 

Messrs. Brooke & Co., of Lowestoft, are among the best-known 
builders, and their new 25 ft. racer—‘‘ Brooke II.”—ought to be 
very fast. She is very light indeed, only weighing about 5 cwt. 
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without the engine, which is about 10 cwt. This is a six-cylinder 
120 h.p. Brooke motor, and she is expected to touch 25 knots. She 
is, of course, a racing craft pure and simple. This firm also 
produces a most attractive 28 ft. boat, with a small cabin, having 
sail power and an auxiliary motor, with light draft of 2 ft. 4 in. 
There are two long berths for sleeping, and ample accommodation 
for remaining in cruising commission for days. The engine is a 
8 h.p. two-cylinder. This firm has been building boats now for 
many years, and is fully established as being in a position to 
execute any orders entrusted to it thoroughly well. 

A big boat was on view made by the Seamless Steel Boat Co. 
having a long turtle deck; every reasonable accommodation is found 
on a vessel of this size (40 ft.) ; her power is furnished by two 15 h.p. 
paraffin motors. 

The name of Thornycroft again is in this connection a sufficient 
guarantee in itself. At the show the company only had a Standard 
25 ft. pinnace, fitted with a 12 h.p. engine, giving a speed of about 
eight knots. This firm makes a variety of paraffin marine engines, 
and they are, of course, as reliable as the celebrated name of the 
firm guarantees them to be. 

A launch that greatly took my fancy was that shown by Hesse 
& Savory of Teddington. This craft is suitable for either sea or 
river work, being 30 ft. in length, and having a 12 h.p. Wolseley 
motor. She develops a speed of about eight miles. 

There were various other craft on view, but personally I was 
disposed to give my vote for the Wolseley 12 h.p. Standard launch, 
with hull by Saunders, which was an extremely taking little vessel 
and fit for almost any class of work. 

As far as motor boats are concerned, steam is by no means dead 
yet ; Borwick of Windermere had a splendid pinnace fitted with a 
Lune Valley boiler and 20 h.p. compound steam engine. 

In addition to boats, every sort of engine was to be seen; among 
others the Woodnutt paraffin motor has now become very well 
known. This firm—of St. Helens, Isle of Wight—have long specia- 
lised in engines of this type. A friend of mine who owns a motor 
yacht having a Woodnutt engine using paraffin is entirely satisfied 
with it. Another very interesting motor is Parsons’, made by the 
firm of that name at Southampton. The principle of these engines 
is well known to motor-boat owners, having concentric valves, 
paraffin being sprayed on to the red-hot inlet valve, where it is 
vaporised efficiently. This engine runs without any perceptible 
smell to the exhaust. 

Speaking generally, motor boats are getting bigger and more 
powerful—a large cruiser made by Wilesmith was shown having a 
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funnel, and presenting the appearance of a powerful steam vessel. 
It is, I believe, destined to be fitted with a 200 h.p. Daimler engine. 

No one making inquiry into the subject generally should neglect 
to fully investigate the claims of the Ailsa Craig motors. These have 
now been before the public for a good many years, and are among 
those which appeal greatly to the amateur, as also to the profess‘onal 
engineer. They have a special vacuum relief valve which makes the 
exhaust absolutely silent and odourless, and they use either petrol, 
paraffin, or alcohol as fuel. The home of the Ailsa Craig is at 
Chiswick. 

Maudslay motors, as would be expected from the name, are 
greatly in evidence, having the overhead cam-shaft to valves, which 
makes these latter extremely accessible, a good point ina motor 
boat. This firm now make marine motors having six cylinders, up 
to 120 h.p., which will run either on petrol or by fitting the Wade 
carburettor with paraffin. Maudslays had a demonstration launch 
at Hammersmith, whither intending purchasers were conveyed on 
cars and taken for trial runs up the river. 

Another interesting engine was the Clift, also using paraffin, and 
shown by the Thames Iron Works Company. The ignition here is by 
means of the new Lodge igniter invented by Sir Oliver Lodge, and 
attracted great attention owing to the extraordinary properties of its 
inducing sparks both in oil and in water. 

Allsopp’s motor engine, which hails from Cardiff, is notable, 
as it runs on paraffin or heavy oil, and gives an odourless and smoke- 
less exhaust. The question, indeed, of silencing of motor-boat 
exhausts has received considerable attention since last year, many 
of the silencers being now water-cooled, so that the gases are so 
reduced in temperature that they are discharged into the air almost 
at atmospheric pressure, and consequently almost without noise. 

The above merely indicates the names of some of the leading 
lines for 1908; but, as in most matters, the question of the selection 
of a motor boat turns entirely on the question of size and power. 
Taking, for instance, the Ailsa Craig Company alone, they can 
supply a motor having one cylinder and developing 4 h.p. weighing 
120 lb. for £25, whereas a four-cylinder 20 30 h.p. engine costs 
about £150, and a six-cylinder engine of 120-150 h.p. costs £670. 
The new Brooke six-cylinder is to cost £480, and the one- 
cylinder £39—and so on. 

The home of the racing motor boat may be said to be at 
Monaco, where important racing events are run off every spring ; 
but in May 1905 our English Automobile Club founded a Motor 
Yacht Club, and in November acquired the old Admiralty Yacht 
Enchantress, of 1,000 tons, which has since then been mocred in 
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Southampton Water, forming a floating club house. This vessel 
was reconstructed under the direction of the Rear-Commodore, 
Commander Mansfield Cumming, R.N., and contains a large num- 
ber of cabins, where members can live aboard in great comfort. She 
is moored off Netley, and communication is maintained with South- 
ampton by a motor launch, and she is also “on the telephone.” 
Annual reliability trials are held in August, and as Southampton 
Water not only abuts on the Solent, but also is in itself a large 
sheet of smooth water, it is almost an ideal spot for what one may 
term the nursery of the motor-boat movement. 

Motor yachtsmen now have their own journal, which is The 
Motor Boat, previously alluded to, and, as in the early days of the 
motor-car movement, when we all bought our Autocar and devoured 
its pages, eager to find out everything one possibly could in the way 
of knowledge of the new types of machinery, so now the best advice 
to give the inquirer is to purchase this excellent publication every 
week, which will keep him entirely up-to-date in the matters he is 
desirous of hearing about ; for it isimpossible to run round and see 
all the various sorts of motor boats made at various places in the 
kingdom, with one’s mind in total ignorance of any details. 

Passing on, then, from the marine motor, it may be not un- 
fitting now, at the commencement of the motor season, to see how 
things stand with the motor car. As predicted by almost everybody 
having the slightest knowledge of the subject, it is evident that the 
heavy car business has been over-exploited. It must not be for- 
gotten that most people who really want motor cars in this country 
already have them ; many own them who can by no means afford to 
maintain them on account of the abnormal expenditure induced by 
the tyre outlay of a 2-ton fast and powerful road locomotive, and 
there is a considerable revulsion towards the lighter car, which, after 
all, is the common-sense article. 

I took a trip the other day in the new model 14 h.p. Siddeley, 
which was the second car of this make which has been made, although 
150 are now on order. It develops on the brake, I believe, 20 h.p., 
but when I remark that it ascends up the Hog’s Back without the 
slightest difficulty from a standing start at the bottom, starting 
at the Guildford end, entirely on the top gear, it is pretty evident 
-that the flexibility of this particular engine is really remarkable. It 
is, at the same time, almost entirely silent, and as it costs about 
£380 complete, it will suit the pockets of many. Her Majesty the 
Queen has long used Siddeley cars, and has doubtless been acting 
under advice which is manifestly sound. 

The most novel fast car that I have been out in lately is the 
new 24-30 h.p. Unic; it has quite a small engine, namely, 
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102 mm. bore, and yet it develops as much as 35 h.p. on the brake. 
It is one of the few. cars in which the governor is dispensed with, 
the act of withdrawing the clutch throttling the engine. It runs 
with the most wonderful silence, and, again, has extraordinary flexi- 
bility. Mann & Overton are the agents for this really fine automobile. 

There seems to be nothing novel, let alone revolutionary, on the 
horizon. Tyres are getting cheaper, and at the same time better. 
The Kempshall, which is a new non-skid invented by the golf-ball 
maker of that ilk, seems to be a success; it has no steel studs, and 
therefore does not damage the roads as some other types are accused 
of doing, and it is an accessory in favour of which it is quite evident 
that there is much to be said. I am going to try these personally 
this spring. 

I have both in this magazine and elsewhere previously expressed 
my appreciation of the moderate-priced medium-powered light car, 
and during the past winter I had one for some considerable time 
which was built upon the American system with a horizontal cylin- 
der epicyclic gear, low-tension magneto ignition, and chain trans- 
mission. Although of transatlantic pattern to a certain extent, this 
excellent vehicle, which was built at Bedford, and cost less than 
£200, gave me very considerable pleasure to operate, and I therefore 
put it to somewhat severe use while living in a country house about 
thirty miles from London, where it was running nearly all day and 
in all weathers. 

Personally I am more especially interested in the utilitarian 
value of the automobile, because I feel pretty confident that what the 
public really need are motor cars which can be depended upon to 
carry out without any trouble or vexation those services to humanity 
which have heretofore been rendered by horse-drawn carriages of 
various descriptions. The huge modern car weighing a couple of 
tons, carrying half a dozen persons, and propelled by engines of 
about 40 h.p., cannot by any stretch of imagination be termed “ an 
object of general utility ’’; in fact, I should be tempted to describe 
it as a sort of private railway train which travels on the public 
road at times as fast, or even faster, than its rival on rails which 
has a track to itself. The joys of touring in such a vehicle are 
appreciated by no one better than myself, and there are but few big 
cars now before the public in which I have not at some time or 
other taken lengthy trips; but let our foreword just for the moment 
be ‘* Modesty,” and, although the limousine, the double landaulette, 
or the big open touring vehicle has naturally enough the greatest 
attraction of all for the well-to-do, yet ‘“‘this vehicle exceeding 
magnifical”’ is not exactly suitable to be sent out in the rain to 
the nearest town to fetch the leg of mutton that the butcher had 
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forgotten to deliver, or even to take letters to the post. I wiil sing 
momentarily, therefore, the praise of the Runabout, because I fore- 
see a field of downright usefulness for it, which is not to be found 
with the big car, however satisfactory this latter is in other directions, 
and where money is no object. 

In making experiments with the vehicle in question, my idea was 
that they should partake somewhat of a violent nature, because I 
know how terribly ill-used some vehicles are by many amateurs who 
know nothing of the elementary principles of mechanics ; and there- 
fore I thought it better to use this little vehicle rather roughly in 
order that I might discover for myself any faults that were possibly 
to be found latent in it. A few days after I got it down from the 
works, a severe frost set in, with the result that the country roads 
in my neighbourhood became frozen hard, and, as most of them 
were full of ruts and holes, I thought that driving over them regu- 
larly at a good speed would show the weak points of the little 
vehicle if it had any. However, I was agreeably surprised, as the 
carriage springs run from the front to the back axle, the chassis 
being suspended above their centre, so this gives, of course, a length 
of spring which coincides with the wheel-base of the car. I con- 
stantly, during the severe weather, drove this car sixty miles a day 
—that is to say, to London and back again—but found that on 
account of the very long springs referred to the running was just as 
smooth as it is in any other car that I am acquainted with. But in 
the midst of my meditations as to how I could put some new strain 
on this most patient automobile, it made a little experiment of its 
own as follows :— 

One night, on coming back late, I turned on the tap which is 
situated at the bottom of the radiator, in order to drain all the 
water out of the cooling system; but, owing to some reason, which 
I can only attribute to having the pump blocked up with grease 
which had solidified owing to the intense cold, some water remained 
in the cylinder jacket. In this particular car no tap had been fitted 
to the cylinder jacket itself to drain the water away, but this is now 
always done. On going the next afternoon to take the car out, I 
filled up with hot water and started off the engine without any 
difficulty ; but after a few minutes’ running I noticed a leak at the 
breach end of the cylinder itself, and on making a closer inspection 
I found that the water jacket was burst. This meant, of course, ruina- 
tion of the cylinder, and an end, at any rate for some weeks, to any 
further perambulations in that particular motor car. All I could do, 
therefore, was to sit down and write a sorrowful epistle to the 
manager of the Adams Company at Bedford, telling him exactly 
what had happened. 
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Next day, to my surprise, I received a telegram from this gentle- 
man, ‘‘ Am sending man to-day with new cylinder”; and this indi- 
vidual arrived about five o’clock in the afternoon with his precious 
burden in a cab. I happened to be away at the time, but when I 
arrived about eight o’clock I found this youth (for he was nothing 
more) and my own boy in the coach-house, where I have the electric 
light, busily engaged in pulling the old cylinder out of the engine and 
fitting the new one in. By about nine o’clock this job had been 
accomplished, without their having used any other tools whatever 
except spanners to loosen and tighten nuts. 

I relate this incident chiefly because I think it worthy of placing 
on record to what a degree of perfection accurate standardisation 
has been brought in little cars nowadays. Neither the piston 
itself nor the big end of the connecting rod working on the crank 
was interfered with, but the new cylinder was merely fitted on over 
the old piston, with the result that I found compression at once to be 
quite perfect without the car having been run at all. The valves 
were new, naturally, they having formed part and parcel of the 
engine when tested at the works, and so was the igniter plate of the 
magneto; but I retained the old igniter plate which belonged to the 
ruined cylinder as a spare, and I find it to be just as accurate a fit 
as the original. As soon as the new cylinder was in position, we 
started off in the dark soon after nine o’clock and had a trial run of 
about half an hour, and, finding everything perfectly satisfactory, 
returned home, the mechanic having his supper and catching the 
10.40 p.m. train to London. 

Now, I call all this not a little remarkable, for when an average 
motor car gets into a repair shop with a burst cylinder, it is fre- 
quently a month before the owner hears anything of it again, 
and then, as often as not, something is found the matter with the 
compression. In this case the youth who came down was not, 
strictly speaking, a mechanic at all, for he was, as a matter of fact, 
‘a doctor’s boy,” who had been taken into the service of the 
managing director of the firm. He only needed three months to 
be taught driving, and therefore he had not so much technical train- 
ing as my own youth, who is a very smart and handy young fellow 
with his fingers; and these two young amateurs did this little job 
between them. After this I used the car a good deal, and found 
that with the new cylinder I obtained a little more power than 
I did with the old, chiefly, I think, on account of getting a better 
spark from the magneto, which the “repairers” managed to adjust, 
for it was evident that I had been over-oiling this piece of mechanism ; 
and I think I might mention here that it does not do to oil a mag- 
neto anyhow. 
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In my other car, the Renault, I once got into all sorts of 
difficulties by experimenting with thick oil, which I was assured 
when exposed to extreme heat ‘‘held its body more’’ than the 
thinner sorts do, and had therefore greater lubricating qualities. 
This I found to be an error, for I discovered that the heads of the 
piston quickly became encrusted with a species of coke, which dimi- 
nished the compression space, and so interfered with the power of 
the engine that I had to take the cylinders off and scrape it away, 
and found that it amounted to several tablespoonfuls ; neither was this 
all, for the cylinder got so fearfully bunged up with scot that I had 
to have it taken to pieces and cleaned out, a process which lasted 
some days, for portions of it had to be unriveted, and then cl sed 
up again, an operation which cost £4 sterling. 

Speaking of silencers, by the way, is it not time that somebody 
invented an exhaust box all parts of which could be easily accessible, 
and which could be made in various types suited to any engine? 
There are silencers on the market which profess to do many things, 
and I once bought one in the pious hope that it would do, at any 
rate, about half what those who were responsible for its birth assured 
me that it would perform. I had to pay over £3 hard cash for it, 
another sovereign for having it fitted, and I then came to the conclu- 
sion that it was worse than useless, being noisy, and at the same 
time giving much back-pressure; so I had it taken off again and 
keep it as an object lesson, and when I am tempted to indulge in 
any very much belauded novelty I just gaze at it. The silencer, 
however, on the “‘ modest car,” is a very good one, and being almost 
the size of a bolster, it gives the heated gases not only a chance to 
expand, but also to get cool, with the result that the exhaust itself 
is extremely quiet. 

I had a good opportunity, also, of convincing myself how very 
efficacious in a small car a good big hood is to keep one warm. I 
do not mean a Cape-cart hood, because this is in reality a very 
draughty affair indeed; but the hood in this car is much after the 
fashion of that found on a horse-drawn victoria, and in passing 
through the air it carries a body of air along with it. There is no 
draught on the upper part of the body at all; but it is necessary to 
wrap up one’s legs, which are more or less unprotected. If a 
glass screen is used—and this can be supplied for a few pounds—the 
whole of the interior becomes shut in, and one is almost as warm as 
one would be in a closed carriage. 

One day I thought I would run down to see a motor show, and 
as I had not sustained any punctures I had almost forgotten about 
the pneumatic tyres, and proceeded thither at a good pace, driving 
the entire distance there and back, which is sixty miles, in exactly 
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three hours. Upon leaving the exhibition, however, I noticed that 
my right-hand driving-wheel was flat. I was all alone, the sun was 
setting, I had no tools with me, not even a tyre lever, and there was 
no repair shop at hand, so I sat awhile and pondered. During my 
tour of the show inside the building I had noticed a stall devoted to 
the sale of tin boxes containing an outfit termed ‘‘the five minutes 
quick-tyre repair.’”’ This consisted of patches of rubber specially 
prepared, together with a solution of some novel kind, which it was 
alleged would cause the patching to adhere to the inner tube at once, 
without having to wait the interminable time that ordinary solution 
takes to dry. So I hied myself forthwith to the individual in charge 
of this exhibit, and poured out my woe into his sympathetic ear. 
Business was extremely slack with him that opening day, and he 
seemed only too glad to have someone on whom to perform experi- 
ments; so, seizing a box of his wares in one hand, and grasping a 
tyre lever in the other, he ejaculated, ‘‘ Oh, come along with me, 
and I’ll fix you in less than ten minutes.”’ And I must do him the 
justice to state that ‘‘ fix”? me he certainly did! 

We soon discovered the puncture, which was the usual spiky flint, 
he just painted over the hole in the tube with his mysterious solu- 
tion, clapped one of his specially prepared patches on the top of it, 
pushed the tube back under that portion of the cover which had to 
be disengaged, levered the cover back to its place on the rim, pumped 
up the tyre there and then, and ‘‘ bade me depart,” remarking that 
when I got home I might try to tear the patch off the tube if I liked, 
but should be unable to do so; and so it turned out. This is the 
invention of one Mr. Woodgate, of Tiverton, Somerset, and I give 
his name in full as I consider him to be a real benefactor to 
humanity. Have we not all of us in times past seen noblemen and 
gentlemen, to say nothing of dames of high degree, roosting on 
fences by the roadside, the while chauffeurs have been endeavour- 
ing to persuade patches to adhere to gashed inner tubes, with but a 
small modicum of success? In this new departure it is claimed that 
a patch thus affixed is stronger than a wound which has been repaired 
even by vulcanisation, and it is generally known that it does not do 
an inner tube much good to submit it to this vulcanising process 
wherein much heat is used too often. Moreover, the heat engendered 
by the friction of the driving wheels has no effect upon patches 
which are affixed by the new process; but with a large and heavy car 
everybody is aware that the inner tube becomes very hot, and the 
patches come off. 

While on the question of tyres, I will just mention that those 
on this 10 h.p. Adams car are only of the dimensions of 750 by 
80 mm., and yet they appear to be amply large enough for the 
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weight they have to carry. However, a tyre of this size is extremely 
easy to detach or replace, and presents but little greater difficulty to 
repair than a bicycle tyre. One can get the whole or part of an 
inner tube out of a 750 mm. light tyre in a few minutes, but I have 
seen a couple of professional drivers, who to all outward appear- 
ances were healthy and robust specimens of British manhood, per- 
forming a species of jujitsu, which lasted an entire forenoon, in an 
endeavour to get a leather-bound, steel-studded, armour-plated outer 
cover of large diameter on to its native rim. This amusement, 
however, is a matter which has for small car owners merely an aca- 
demic interest ; 750 mm. is our limit for the size of the tyre, and, as 
above stated, we are all perfectly competent to perform surgical opera- 
tions when necessary on a tyre of this size without undue exertion. 
Having, then, my tyre satisfactorily repaired by the more than 
amiable Mr. Woodgate, I pulled out for home, taking a somewhat 
devious route over a wilderness of tram lines extending from Syden- 
ham to East Croydon, thence along the new line of tramways to 
Sutton. This two or three miles was rather a weird experience, 
for, although so near London, the road passes through a perfect 
desert, having no houses, or indeed any sign of human habitation, for 
some distance, but along which for the whole distance runs a double 
line of tramway, connecting Sutton and East Croydon. However, 
the surface is admirable, and I made good going although it was 
nearly dark. I wanted to get well down the Portsmouth road, which 
I hoped to strike somewhere near Esher. In order to avoid the 
tortuous streets in the ten-mile limit of Kingston, and also to clear 
a patch of newly-laid flints that had not been rolled in, stretching 
directly on my route for about half a mile at Ewell, I took a cross- 
country route towards Surbiton, which eventually led through a 
water-splash immediately ahead of me, of the depth of which I was 
ignorant. It was now dark, nobody was at hand who could give 
me any information, and the black water flowing across the road 
looked extremely forbidding. So, for my own encouragement, I 
murmured the Zulu motto: “If we go forward we die, if we go back- 
ward we die”’ (pneumatic tyres among the flints); therefore, better 
go forward and die.” So forward I went. The water seemed well 
up to the axles, and about the centre of the stream the hot exhaust- 
pipe evidently became submerged, and the whole car was suddenly 
enveloped in a cloud of steam, but I kept that fly-wheel going. 
Fortunately the carburettor must just have cleared the surface of the 
water, or I should have been there still. The little car gallantly 
climbed the steep hill on the other side, and presently I struck the 
main Portsmouth road and fled in the blackness of a frosty night for 
my own fireside, which I reached without any further adventures. 


SUITABLE TRANSPORT FOR A LADY 


A LADY’S EXPERIENCE OF ELEPHANT AND 
RHINO HUNTING 


BY R. J. CUNINGHAME 


MAN’s sporting instincts have been transmitted from his remote 
prehistoric cousin who tracked, hunted, and slew the denizens of the 
forest entirely with the object of maintaining his existence. The 
present advanced state of civilisation has robbed the white man of 
the necessity of so doing, and those of us who still go in for big-game 
hunting or whose “ business it is to fight the elephant,”’ as I heard a 
nigger once describe my occupation, do so largely from the love of 
sport; and the greater the risk and skill involved, so proportionally 
can one regard the quality of the sport obtained. But in regarding 
primitive man as our sporting relative, it must be remembered that 
the term ‘‘ man ”’ is employed collectively, and consequently includes 
our cave-dwelling sisters and aunts, who probably at times sallied 
forth on the domestic errand of providing a food supply by hunting, 
such supply being obtained less arduously now by application to the 
family butcher. We can in this way trace the true sporting instinct 
that we occasionally find highly developed in women of the present 
day, and in order to gratify their game-hunting proclivities there are 
few places so eminently suitable as our African possession known as 
British East Africa. For a short six months’ hunt no part of the 
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entire continent is so adaptable for a lady to indulge in travelling 
and hunting. Means of transport, communication, accessibility, 
general conditions, and the vast amount of game throughout this 
colony are too well known to need even passing comment ; the chief 
fact remains that a lady genuinely keen on the hunting of big game 
can, after a little experience, enjoy to the full the satisfaction of a 
real sporting life with a minimum of personal risk and bodily discom- 
fort. I have had on several occasions the privilege of introducing 
ladies to the presence of large and dangerous game, and I have 
invariably found that a lady is to be relied on to do what she is told, 
without first asking why, when a critical position is encountered. 
A man will often argue or refuse to move, with the result that 
whispering betrays the position, and with elephants and rhino it may 
be fatal—for the man. A woman by watching a pointed finger and 
receiving an indicating push proceeds as directed immediately and in 
silence, the strict compliance with instructions in the final approach 
to dangerous game being thoroughly appreciated by her. This is 
one of the most important necessities in the hunting of all really big 
game. 

The picture at the beginning of this article illustrates the most 
practical way for a lady to transport herself in British East Africa, 
and it holds indisputable advantages. Continuous marching and 
hunting wear out even many a man, and the advisability of owning 
a horse or mule is questionable. In the first place the animal is 
expensive to procure, it may die or injure itself, or become in some 
way unfit for service, and then it cannot be replaced without much 
expense and some weeks’ delay. If it remain fit for service there 
are districts where poisonous flies or grasses occur into which it 
might be fatal to take a horse or mule. Then in the hunting of 
elephant and buffalo these may lead you into places where no 
mount could go through, and at all times a horse or mule creates 
more noise than a man on hard ground. 

Against these objections we have very decided advantages. In 
the event of wounding such an animal as an eland, hartebeeste, 
wildebeeste, or ostrich, or even when hunting in localities where 
game is wild and scary—in these cases a wounded animal may fre- 
quently be galloped down and secured, or with wildebeeste in 
particular a herd can be ridden to a standstill and the best head shot 
with ease; but on both these occasions the rider must be a fairly 
expert horsewoman, must carry her own rifle, decide on the best 
chance of a shot, and pick out the best head of a herd. All this 
requires experience, but it adds considerably to the sport of hunting 
non-dangerous big game. For successful lion-hunting horses are 
almost indispensable, for to hunt lion cn foot is mostly waste of time 
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and energy, it being sheer good luck to bag one or two lions on a 
trip of six months, except perhaps in places like the Haud, which lies 
some two hundred miles west of the Somaliland littoral. Against 
horse transport we have a hammock, which is cheap, costing only a 
few shillings; if accidentally destroyed it can be replaced in a few 
hours ; it can be taken wherever its owner can go; if the niggers that 
carry it knock up or are unsuitable they are easily replaced; it can 
carry a blanket, a little food, and the few accessories a lady may re- 
quire for along day’s hunt and the chance of spending a night out in 
the bush. It also gives rest to the traveller, which a horse or mule 
does not; it is noiseless if proper precautions are taken against the 
porters talking ; and it does not buck, bite, kick, or otherwise endeav- 
our to incapacitate the owner. The consideration next in importance 
to transport is housing. Suitable, efficient, and really good lodgings 
are an imperative essential for both white men and women either 
permanently domiciled or while out exploring and hunting in any 
part of the vast continent of Africa. There is no reason whatsoever 
why good quarters should not be constantly available to the modern 
hunters and huntresses if they only make provision to secure the 
same before starting on their journeys. Civilised man engaging in 
uncivilised pursuits requires civilised surroundings to enable him to 
enjoy fully the excitement and maintain the arduous exertions 
accruing to successful and often unsuccessful long days’ hunting; 
and on ‘nitebie transport, on efficient quarters, and a fairly civilised 
dietary depends the enjoyment of those who hunt big game for 
pleasure only. 

There can be no question about the extraordinarily thrilling 
excitement connected with a successful or even unsuccessful elephant 
hunt, and the lady who figures in the photographs accompanying 
this article enjoyed one or two hunts, though, through no fault of 
hers, she did not bag a tusker. Up on the misty heights of the 
Aberdare Range of mountains, at an elevation of some nine thousand 
feet, we found two or three herds of elephants literally embedded in 
dense bamboo forests. These forests extend chiefly on the north 
side of the range, and are denser than the bamboo belts on the 
southern side. It is unreservedly admitted by all who have had 
experience of elephant-hunting in bamboo districts that it is the 
most ‘‘ jumpy ”’ proceeding you can engage in, and one introduction 
to a herd in this locality is usually quite enough for most men. 
However, this was by no means the case with my fellow huntress, 
whom I had out on several occasions among elephants in thick 
bamboo. On the day I have in mind, which was the last day we 
went “‘to fight the elephant,”’ there was plenty of delightful excite- 
ment on several occasions. Starting soon after 4 a.m. we reached 
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the elephant ground about 7 or 8 a.m., and began looking for fresh 
spoor. Up in these parts I never like to go on spoor over five hours 
old, as the travelling is so rough and hard that unless you are very 
fortunate you will not make up on your ‘“‘tembo’’! before it is late 
in the afternoon. Spending a night in the reeking wet bamboo 
forest is no fun, and hardly worth the experience unless you have 
your tusker down and decide to lie by him till next morning. 

We were slowly and silently feeling our way among the densest 
of bamboo growths, and continually coming on deep ravines of a 
hundred and thirty to two hundred feet in depth of almost ver- 
tical steepness, when a slight cracking of bamboo was heard appar- 
ently no more than thirty yards away, about halfway up one of these 
deep ravines. After listening for three minutes it was again heard, and 
undoubtedly it was made by elephants. The noise came from the 
opposite side of a ravine we had reached ; so down we went, and got 
about halfway up the other side. The elephants we heard once or 
twice during our progress, but when nearing the place where we 
thought they might be the bamboo growth proved denser than ever. 
We felt like mice in a cornfield, and could see just as much as a 
mouse can of its surroundings when it burrows along the fine green 
grass that grows all around a standing corn crop. There happened 
to be a narrow open patch just before the extra dense bamboo 
growth, and here we waited, knowing we were quite close to the 
elephants. Suddenly out comes a head and trunk, with enormous 
ears spread out on either side. We had evidently been marked 
down as suspicious characters, for there was a deafening shrill ele- 
phantine scream, and as it was a cow’s head we were watching we 
quietly withdrew a few yards, and soon entered the bamboo to see 
if there were any sign of a bull among this lot. Almost immediately 
after we had moved off, out came a couple of cows and a youngster 
and walked over the exact spot we had occupied when that head 
and trunk was thrust out so uncommonly close to us. 

After much cautious creeping about I came on the spoor and 
freshly-chewed bamboo shoots of one elephant, then close by another, 
but all was in absolute silence. Examination of the spoor showed it 
had been the two cows and one youngster quietly standing there 
occasionally snapping a young bamboo. Having satisfied myself 
that no bull or other elephants were hereabouts I whistled up 
those left behind, and we took spoor on the chance of these two cows 
moving off in the direction of where the herd was resting for its 
mid-day nap. After crawling bent double for a mile or so, always 
on the ascent, the spoor was lost among the dozens of old and recent 
trails that these two had led us. Evidently we were on elephant 
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ground this day, but not a sound, and no fresh spoor was to be 
made out. For an hour we stole along silently following elephant 
tracks; on each side it was almost impossible to see ten paces, and 
often the light was very bad, while rain, mist, and general gloom 
was everywhere. All of a sudden a few bamboos crack on our right, 
apparently thirty or forty yards off, and testing the wind immediately 
by a match’s smoke indicates that we are unfortunately on the 
weather side, though it is only the slightest current of air that 
deflects the smoke. Back we go, and then listen and listen, and 
move quietly in and about the bamboo, always circling and getting 


COMFORTABLE QUARTERS 


on terms with the wind, and drawing near to where we had heard 
the single bamboo smash. Then we hear an elephant or two movy- 
ing along about fifty yards off, and again take the wind and creep 
up a little, when suddenly the whole forest seems to be breaking 
down, and the crashing and bashing is deafening thirty or forty 
yards away up wind of us. The herd had taken alarm through some 
outlying elephant having become suspicious and given the rest a 
silent warning, and off they rushed, most fortunately at right angles 
to where we stood gazing into bamboo and wondering if an odd one 
or two would stumble our way. 
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Examination of the spoor proved the herd to be a cow and 
*‘toto’’? lot, so the disappointment of this second failure to come up 
with elephants was not so great. 

Following down the fine boulevard the elephants had made in 
the forest for some way, we heard them again, as they had not been 
greatly alarmed, for they had not got a touch of our wind; but we 
disregarded them, and putting the wind right, passed them, con- 
tinued in the direction that the herd had led us, and kept looking for 
bull spoor. After we had been ‘‘ brought up all standing,” as the 
sailor says, by falling rotten bamboos at rather close quarters, which 
at the moment you cannot distinguish from an elephant breaking 
them, we struck a spoor of a young bull and a few cows. This we 
put the “‘wanderobo,” or native elephant trackers, on to, and we 
carried it for perhaps an hour through the forest, which had endless 
large elephant roads, made in it in past seasons. The bull then cut 
out of the family party, and eventually brought us to an opening in 
the bamboo, consisting of a small piece of grassy ground perfectly 
bare, perhaps forty yards in breadth, and running down to a sort 
of glen with a stream passing through it. 

Here we had a chance of examining the spoor perfectly in open 
ground, and while doing so we heard elephant moving not very far 
up the face of the bamboo-covered hill in front of us. A section of 
our locality was like a (J; we were on the right-hand side, at the edge 
of the bamboo belt, and the ‘‘tembos”’ were heard on the opposite 
side, while the distance across the Y was only twenty yards when the 
dense bamboos began again. Immediately on hearing the elephant 
I took the wind, and there was evidently some commotion over the 
way, for while I was glancing round to take in this position it seemed 
as if our friend were making his way in our direction, and in two twos 
I was certain he was charging down his side of the Y to inquire 
into the situation. I grasped Diana by the arm, and ran up the 
other side of the Y/ ; in fact, we charged the charger, and just as we 
reached the edge of the bamboo, out came, not the bull, but two 
cows and a “‘ toto,” all going at best pace, and, carried down the hill 
by their momentum, they had no chance of making a sudden 
turn on us, but sped on up the other side of the Y. It must be 
remembered that we had had barely time to complete our charge 
against the chargers when they came out nearly on top of us, and 
they actually entered the opposite side of the Y at the exact spot 
where we had originally been standing. They passed not five paces 
from where Diana was waiting events. They crashed into the 
opposite side right at the place where the two “‘ wanderobo”’ had 
sought refuge when they realised the gravity of the situation. The 
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two cows and the five-year-old youngster, which were always referred 
to subsequently by Diana as ‘‘ Mamma,” Toto,” and ‘‘ Sis,” had 
barely disappeared when out came two grinning faces, almost on the 
*“tembo” tracks, and how they had dodged the rush we never knew, 
but they treated it all as a real sporting bit of fun after all the hard 
work of the previous long hours’ spooring. Again we had been 
checkmated, for the bull had gone off; but the cows doubled and 
came to a stand, hence our sudden passing acquaintance when we 
were on the bull’s spoor. Hunter’s luck! and no one, not even 
a clairvoyante, can foretell what is twenty yards in front of you 
in these impenetrable bamboo forests. 


WHERE ELEPHANTS HAD BEEN STANDING 


It was now about two or three o'clock, and we had had no rest 
since the early start of 4a.m. So it was decided to make our way 
towards camp. After half an hour’s scrambling along old elephant 
paths, we somehow seemed to walk right up into another herd of 
elephants who had been resting in a particularly dense patch of bam- 
boos. Having taken the wind, and giving a hasty look round, the 
trunk of a tree was seen near by through the mass of bamboo stems, 
and to that we made our way with the utmost caution. From there 
I set out to explore, found some of the herd forty yards off, and 
also found another large tree. With infinite caution we got up to 
this tree, and on looking round, what was there but a sixty-pound 
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tusker,® standing not eight yards distant, facing us three-quarter on. 
Just behind was a mass of bodies and legs. We surveyed the old 
bull, and could almost count his eye-lashes as he blinked solemnly 
while the large drops of heavy rain pelted down on him. It was 
this rain, with occasionally peals of thunder, which was making such 
a constant rattling noise all around that prevented us hearing any 
movement of the herd in the first instance; and also it is to be 
remembered that elephants at this time of day always stand rigidly 
still if heavy rain is falling and the herd comfortably located. The 
angle of the tusker’s head was very badly situated for a brain shot, 
in fact impossible. I had a look round from the other side of the 
tree, and was considering the situation and the risk of letting 
Diana fire now without first knowing the extent and distribution of 
the herd, for it must be remembered I had placed her at uncom- 
monly close quarters. 

I soon saw that there was nothing for it but to let her take a 
chance shot at the herd a few feet off us; and she knelt down to do 
so when the old bull quietly turned round away from us, and took a 
“toto ’ under his head and trunk for shelter from the rain. This 
sudden move was unfortunate, for the position had all altered, and 
the rain descended in torrents. I stole out to investigate the posi- 
tion the herd had taken up. It was a risky sort of game, and before 
I had gone very far I found the hind leg of an elephant fairly close 
to me, but I could make out no body. By getting my head low 
down I made out quite a number of legs and trunks round in a 
semicircle, of which the tree I had left formed the centre, and as I 
had seen one “toto” I felt sure there were more, and that we were 
partially surrounded by a cow and “toto” herd, with perhaps a 
couple of bulls there. Getting back to the tree without disclosing 
our presence, thanks to the thunder and pelting rain resounding on 
the bamboos, the bull presented a stern shot, which required very 
careful shooting to deal with successfully, as we were so close, and 
the angle of elevation so great that there was only the chance of 
planting a bullet in a few inches of the vertebre lying above the 
tail. If this failed to make him sit down, which a shot properly 
placed would have done, considering the few feet that separated 
us, it was self-evident that two steps on his part would have detained 
one or more of us there permanently. It would have been worth 
the risk if it had not been for the additional danger of being partly 
surrounded by cows, and especially those with young at foot. 
These elephantine mammas are devoid of the fear of man in the 
presence of a common danger; if we had dropped the bull there 
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were still his wives to reckon with, and it is my experience in some- 
what similar predicaments that cows in charge of ‘‘totos ” do their 
utmost to mark down the cause of all disturbance. In the present 
instance they would have gained complete satisfaction very speedily. 
I instantly decided to make Diana wait on the chance of his shifting 
his position so that a brain or heart shot might be taken. 

Suddenly, to our great disgust, a hitherto unsuspected elephant 
on our right rear heard or winded us and gave the alarm. ‘The 


DIANA’S FIRST RHINO, WHICH WAS SHOT SINGLE-HANDED 


entire herd then stampeded with a perfectly deafening crash of 
bamboos and thundering footsteps. Diana was not to be denied her 
shot, and let drive at a bull that just gave a glimpse as he appeared 
from goodness knows where. I backed her shot up and he dropped 
on his knees, but recovered himself and disappeared into the depths 
of the bamboos. This was indeed a demonstration that the hand of 
fate was not going to allow Diana to get a fair and square shot at 
elephants this day. Cold, hungry, tired, drenched to the skin and 
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consumed with disappointment, she readily consented to follow the 
spoor of the wounded bull; but though we carried it till dark, it 
was found that he had joined in again to the main herd, and all 
attempts to track him further would have been useless. Very 
reluctantly we gave up the chase and returned to camp in pitchy dark- 
ness, after about fifteen hours’ severe hard work, and our ‘‘ tembo ” 
still at large to follow his extraordinary life among the bamboos on 
the slopes of the Aberdare Range. It will be understood what 
perfect nerve, determination, agility, and physical endurance are 
required of a lady elephant hunter who is desirous of continuing 
to try for elephants after two or three repeated experiences as here 
briefly sketched. It is a form of hunting that only a few women 
have attempted, but undoubtedly it must be conceded to be a very 
high type of sport, as the chances of an elephant’s being bagged or 
your being obliterated by it are more fairly adjusted than in nearly 
any other kind of big-game shooting; for it is always to be remem- 
bered that the more equally balanced the opponents are in the 
matter of offence and defence, so proportionally is the fairness of the 
encounter regarded, and women as well as men cannot fail to 
appreciate this essential. Hence the admiration of a good ‘‘tembo ” 
hunt to the few women that have given it a fair trial. 

From an animated mass of about five tons we returned to 
deal with something less bulky, and Rhinoceros bicornis of a quarter 
of that weight affords an exhilarating half-hour for Diana, who 
tackles one in the open with not so much cover as a gooseberry bush 
to afford protection. The first business encounter with a rhino is 
generally the basis of forming a conclusion that all subsequent 
relations with the eccentric pachyderms will pan out on much the 
same lines. Nothing could be more erroneous, and I offer the 
advice that has been tendered to me, ‘‘ Never come to a conclusion 
about anything.” Diana was of course excessively keen to try her 
*303 on a rhino. It had been entirely on my judgment that she 
had not taken a chance shot at the stern of the bull elephant, but 
she had never ceased to regret the incident, and was determined to 
make the most of the first suitable rhino that we came upon. A 
rhino hunt is usually a short affair, and there is a very certain 
amount of risk; hence the superior sporting feeling that possessed 
Diana as she made her way very carefully towards her first rhino. 
As a matter of fact there were two of them standing close together 
right out in the open plain in short, dry, hay-like grass. But an 
odd one or two made no matter: what she wanted was to shoot 
a rhino, and here they were. The horn, as will be seen in the 
picture, was only a moderate one, but as shooters hunt under 
licence in British East Africa, and their time generally is limited, I 
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should always counsel, ‘‘ Never miss an opportunity,” and the closer 
you practise this maxim the less will be your regrets in after years 
when your hunting days are over. The wind on this occasion was 
very light, unfortunately, and the grass very dry, necessitating 
extreme caution in making a stealthy approach to short range, for I 
am a firm believer in getting as close as convenient to your enemy 
before commencing hostilities. Diana, with her *303 single-barrel 
rifle in hand (the same with which she ‘‘ went to fight the elephant’’), 
approached and stopped while the pair shifted about, and then very 
gradually she got to within forty to-fifty yards. Matters then looked 
bad, as one of the pair had grown very suspicious during the last five 


DIANA’S SECOND RHINO, WHICH WENT TO SLEEP 


minutes, and it seemed quite likely that both would bolt for or from 
us. Rhino in full sunlight have but poor range of vision, and rely 
entirely on their extreme ’cuteness of hearing, aided by powers of 
scent. 

After waiting a few minutes, which seemed ages, there was 
nothing for it but to get to business, but as both heads were directly 
facing us an effective shot was impossible. Kneeling down Diana 
quietly waited till the larger of the pair swung its head to the left 
and offered a good three-quarter shot at the brain, when she let 
drive, aiming about the base of the animal’s left ear. Sudden and 
absolute collapse of the huge mass ensued. It seemed to crumple 
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up and subside into the grass as if the ground had been withdrawn 
from under its feet, showing that she had made a perfect shot and 
had bagged her first rhino. 

All this time I was somewhat concerned as to what procedure 
number two would adopt. At first he bolted off, and then came 
bounding back again, commenced prodding the late lamented 
with his horn, and rushing about wondering why number one did 
not get up and clear off with him. After four or five minutes of 
these antics he came and stood still by his friend, and seemed as if 
he were going to remain there. His head would have been a poor 
trophy, so in order to clear him off I told Diana to put a *303 solid 
through his nose. This was quite effectual, for he went off bucking 
and squealing and never returned, while the effect of so small a hole 
perforating the nasal cartilage, though producing local pain, would 
very soon wear off, and the damage caused would be repaired in a 
few days’ time. Needless to say Diana was delighted by her success, 
and justly so, for there are few lady hunters who can boast of a 
similar successful rhino hunt. 

A day or two after this Diana thought it was time for another 
rhino head to be brought into camp. So, getting up at 5.30 a.m., off 
we went to find one, and as they were very plentiful in this district 
on the Likipia plateau, we came on one about two miles from camp. 
This time it was a solitary old fellow with a big body and a small 
horn; but the size of the horn makes no difference if it comes to 
serious business, and here was a rhino close to camp and nicely 
situated for a favourable stalk. We first sighted him 300 yards dis- 
tant, the grass being rather high and with a few small trees about, 
and it was necessary to make a half-circle in order to get the wind 
right for a stalk. In so manceuvring we lost sight of our rhino, and 
though we made a most careful and thorough search of the ground 
where we had last seen him standing, no trace was to be found. 
After considerable speculation as to how we had failed to locate a 
rhino in grass not over 2ft. 6 in. high, and knowing that we were 
within a few yards of where we had first observed him standing, I 
saw a tree that might bear my weight; so up the thorny acacia I 
scratched my way. At first I could see nothing of our friend, and 
signalled my failure to Diana below; but on again taking a careful 
look round I saw a small piece of something that might have been 
an ant-heap or dead tree-branch embedded in the grass. The glasses 
settled the question that this was a small portion of the back of our 
lost rhino and he was about forty yards distant. We approached to 
twenty or thirty yards, when up he stood and sought to discern what 
it was that had woke him up. Diana knelt down to try to repeat the 
good shooting she had displayed on the former occasion ; but 
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our friend had become suspicious of some unknown danger, and 
never kept his head steady for more than a second or two, so gave 
but rather a snap brain shot. This accounted for the result; for 
the shot, which grazed the cheek, entered the shoulder, and 
travelled right through to the stomach, caused him to whisk round 
instantly and offer a broadside which Diana was unable to take 
advantage of on account of her using a single-barrelled rifle with no 
magazine. Incase he should clear off and give endless trouble to 
find again that day, I let drive with the ‘450 double, putting one 
through the chest and the other in the neck vertebrz, which ter- 
minated further trouble for ever. This, of course, was not nearly 
so satisfactory a hunt for Diana as the preceding one; but, as will be 
seen, there were extenuating circumstances, and she had all the 
excitement of a very good stalk with nothing near in the shape of 
cover, and also she got considerably closer to the pachyderm than on 
the first occasion. 

I have often heard many men affirm that rhino-shooting is poor 
sport, but these opinions generally come from those who have never 
experienced a rough-and-tumble with a rhinoceros, or they would 
hold him in greater respect. I am sure that any lady hunter who 
takes the greatest care to get well up to her quarry and shoots her 


two or three rhino will endorse Diana’s view that rhino-shooting 
requires some skill and a considerable amount of nerve, both of 
which are essential in the making of a genuine big-game huntress. 


FROM PUBLIC SCHOOL TO TEST MATCH 
BY J. N. CRAWFORD 


Test MATCHES were in vogue some time before I was born; 
but they have always been a great source of keen enjoyment 
to all lovers of the noble game of cricket. No doubt it is the 
ambition of every Public Schoolboy who has been drafted into the 
ranks of his school eleven some day later to take a part in the great 
contests between the mother country and her colonies. Till lately 
these Test Matches have been confined to the Australians, both in 
England and in Australia, the alternate visits having always been 
provocative of much rivalry. But with the arrival of the South 
Africans another feature of marked interest was introduced into the 
game, and the question of Test Matches no longer confined to the 
representatives of the ‘‘ Kangaroo” land. The team sent out by the 
M.C.C. during the winter of 1905-1906, though considered fairly 
strong in most departments, would doubtless have been strength- 
ened in several respects, had it for one moment been suspected 
that such vital importance would have been attached to the five 
Test Matches played during that visit, which resulted, as everyone 
knows, in the English visitors winning only one out of the five. 

It is in the nature of things that every Public Schoolboy should 
read about the past Test Matches, and dream about playing in the 
future contests. And he has only to look at the names of those who 
have taken part in these particular games to trace their doings from 
their boyhood to their manhood. Bred up in such an atmosphere 
of cricket as I have been, and associating with old and young 
players, it has been a pleasure to read of and discuss the merits and 
demerits of cricketers generally; and it is in this way only that a 
young fellow can presume to treat of the present subject. 
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It has not fallen to the lot of a great number of amateurs to 
represent their country in these Test Matches; for, as a rule, the pro- 
fessional element has been of too important a nature to be omitted. 
In some of the earlier expeditions to Australia the amateurs con- 
sisted largely of people who could spare the time to go, and 
who would not all have been chosen entirely on their merits as 
skilled exponents of the game. Consequently it was not till 
recently that these matches assumed a real importance and became 
“classic” in their character. Of course all the amateurs engaged 
have not originally been Public Schoolboys in the proper sense of 
the word. Two of the greatest batsmen who ever took part in these 
contests, W. G. Grace and W. W. Read, do not come under the 
category of this article, and others have a questionable right so 
long as there is a doubt as to the definition of what is a ‘‘ Public 
School.” However, there are plenty of names with which we can 
deal, such as A. G. Steel of Marlborough, C. T. Studd of Eton, the 
Hon. F. S. Jackson of Harrow, Lord Harris of Eton, the great 
A. C. Maclaren of Harrow, R. H. Spooner of Marlborough, 
A. P. Lucas of Uppingham, C. B. Fry of Repton, and L. C. H. 
Palairet of the same school. Any of these rightly occupied in his own 
day a place in a representative team, while grateful thanks are due 
to P. F. Warner of Rugby for bringing back the ashes from 
Australia, towards which achievement he greatly contributed by his 
excellent batting. Then we must not omit the Hon. Alfred Lyttel- 
ton, one of the greatest of wicket-keepers, and, as events proved on 
one occasion at the Oval, the greatest of slow bowlers! It must 
have been a most interesting spectacle to watch “the old man”’ 
taking off the gloves and putting on the slows as a last expiring 
effort to get the Australians out. Still, we must not forget that 
Walter Humphreys, who even now is a terror round Brighton, was 
most successful with his “‘ lobs”’ against the Australians on several 
occasions, though we read he did not meet with a great deal of 
success when he went abroad with the thirteenth batch of tourists. 
He always plays for Burstow School when the M.C.C. go there, 
and generally takes half the wickets. 

‘* Lobs”’ are perhaps not always so successful as they might be 
made, merely because the performer does not practise them suffici- 
ently. In fact any bowler will fall off without practice, just 
as I myself did in South Africa, only bowling 369 overs altogether 
on the tour in the twenty-one matches out of twenty-six in which I 
took part, which could not in any sense be called excessive 
or tiring. However, in looking at the list of those whom I have 
named, what strikes me is the few who are “ all-rounders.”” With 
the exception of Steel, Jackson, and Studd, the rest are fine bats- 
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men, and of course brilliant fields, but of no other reputation. It is 
somewhat remarkable that the team which brought back the ashes 
should have been composed of men who were not particularly 
effective in one capacity, but were good all-round players—good 
batsmen, good bowlers, and good fields. But not all the individual 
play in the world will be of much avail without a competent 
Captain. 

From the Public School to a Test Match must mean a lot of 
cricket, and good cricket too. Maclaren, Spooner, Steel, and others, 
shone in their respective elevens, and a continued course at the 
"Varsity or in the County eleven gave them the experience and 
nerve which must be essential in a Test Match. For it needs some 
amount of nerve to walk from the pavilion with 40,000 eyes all 
watching you, and it needs more to walk back again when you have 
made a “blob”! Public School cricket is an excellent training 
ground for the aspirant to the highest honours. There he has 
to stand the slanging of the ground “ pro” and his Captain, while 
the jeers of his fellows at non-success try his temper considerably. 
Some boys never get over their nervousness, and consequently 
are not fitted for what we might term “publicity.” They fail as 
bats, and drop catches. It is written that on one memorable 
occasion in a Test Match some of the players were so nervous that 
they had to be assisted to the wickets, where of course they were 
no good, and might just as well have stayed away. But I do not 
think anyone could accuse Fry, or Maclaren, or Spooner, or 
Jackson, of nervousness on the cricket field, even when things were 
going against them, and it is just such men that make Test-players. 

R. E. Foster of Malvern College deserves a paragraph to 
himself, as holding the record for the highest innings, viz. 286 runs, 
ever played in a Test Match, an innings which might fairly be 
calculated as in a great measure instrumental in the winning back 
of the ashes from our Australian friends. R. E. Foster holds 
also other records for great performances in the Gentlemen and 
Players’ match at Lord’s, and has also done many big things for 
his county of Worcester in connection with his talented brothers. 
Malvern has turned out some brilliant bidders for championship 
honours, and may fairly claim to have had in R. E. Foster one of 
the greatest bats and fieldsmen. It is perhaps curious that bowling 
has not been a strong point of Malvern cricketers, only one or two 
having shown the ability reputed to W. H. B. Evans, who 
represented the Gentlemen v. the Players at Lord’s, but was 
unsuccessful in his bowling. 

Some people have wretched luck in important matches. My 
own brother V. F. S., who was invited when a schoolboy of seventeen 
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to represent the Gentlemen in the Hastings Festival of 1897, and 
who was selected for his bowling alone, had the most crushing luck 
that it would be possible to experience. Abel and Albert Ward 
were the batsmen. In his first over he struck Ward’s leg stump 
without removing the bail. In his second over Abel was missed at 
the wicket, and in his third over Ward was badly missed at short 
slip. After bowling six overs (three maidens) for fourteen runs, he 
was not tried again for over 400 runs. Had his luck been in, he 
weuld probably have upheld the tremendous reputation he had 
acquired by his bowling feats, and have blossomed out into the front 
rank of trundlers. It is extraordinary that after starting his first- 
class career with a total of 1,000 wickets attached to his name, and 
with a final performance against Thirteen of Surrey of 17 overs, 
4 maidens, 35 runs, 8 wickets in the first innings, and 10 overs, 
2 maidens, 33 runs, and 2 wickets in the second innings, he 
should never have been allowed to bowl afterwards for his county. 
Ten wickets for 68 runs, comprising Abel, Hayward, Lockwood, 
Holland, Ayres, Thompson, Mills, A. F. Clarke, W. T. Graburn, 
and Tom Richardson, is a performance of which any sixteen-year- 
old schoolboy might well be proud! Since that time his bowling in 
first-class cricket has been limited to 172 overs! Such are the 
eccentricities of captains in overbowling some people, and dis- 
couraging the efforts of other competent exponents. In the same 
manner many a promising schoolboy bowler has failed in later years 
to reproduce his promise of early youth; and one reason why 
amateur bowling is coming to the front again is that it is being 
given a fairer chance at the start before crack batsmen are too well 
set. Itis so easy to play the best of bowling when your eye is 
well in! 

It is not so difficult fora man who isa crack batsman at his 
school to get a place ina Test Match as for one who is simply a 
bowler, for so much dependence is placed upon the professionals in 
that department. When exceptional bowlers spring up, such as 
W. Brearley, for instance, there is no question as to his inclusion in 
a Test Match, even though he be the poorest of batsmen. But no 
one can nowadays reasonably hope to be chosen in any of the 
representative matches in England unless he be a flyer of some 
description in batting or bowling, or in both, besides being a very 
fine field. And to all aspiring young cricketers there can be but one 
bit of advice—Be a good “all-rounder,” if you want to be a great 
cricketer. 
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THE FITZWILLIAM FOXHOUNDS 
BY E. HOLMES, JUNIOR 


I suppose that every hunting man has his preferences—or shall 
I say prejudices ?—set on one pack, which he places in his own 
opinion far above and beyond any other in the kingdom. How 
often does one hear the remark, ‘‘I have hunted with a good many 
hounds, but after all I think I prefer the So-and-so.” Only the 
other day I heard a well-known rider speaking of his experiences 
of late years. 

** Yes,” he said, “‘I have done a good deal in Leicestershire, 
and in Yorkshire too; but I’m coming back to the old pack now, and 
I’m glad of it.” 

The “old pack” was the Fitzwilliam, and the speaker voiced 
the opinion of scores of riders who have tried other and perhaps 
more fashionable packs, and have yet kept a warm corner in their 
hearts for the Milton hounds. There are so many associations in a 
pack, so many little things which go to make it unique in the eyes 
of its friends, that the affection they bear for it is no unreal feeling. 
History is one thing, and a much greater thing than many people 
suppose. A complete history of the Fitzwilliam family and their 
connection with the pack which bears their name would fill a large 
volume teeming with interest for those who understand “ the 
sport of kings’ and the importance the great families of a state 
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to the state itself. This, however, is not the place for a comprehen- 
sive retrospect. 

The history of the Fitzwilliam Hounds is not, in point of years, 
the longest in the kingdom, but few packs are older. The exact age 
indeed is not known. The present records go back to 1760, and we 
know the pack was founded by the fourth Earl; but there were other 
records before this date, which were destroyed by fire. The original 
pack was purchased from Mr. Foley and Mr. Crewe; but formerly 
they belonged to Mr. Child, the banker, who had hunted them in 
Oxfordshire. Will Dean came with the pack, and proved a great 
huntsman. He bred good hounds too, so good that they beat 


MILTON: NORTH FRONT 


Mr. Meynell’s in a match which was arranged between the two 
hunts. It was avery different method of comparing hounds from 
that of the modern hound show, and one for which a great deal may 
be said. 

Ten couples of Mr. Meynell’s and an equal number from Milton 
were taken to Hunt’s Closes. A fast forty minutes was run, and 
hounds were then stopped, when it was found that both first and 
second places went to the Fitzwilliam, Darter and Druid being the 
first up. The delight which this gave to the Milton household will 
be better understood when it is stated that Mr. Meynell’s hounds 
were then considered quite the best in England. 
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Dean was succeeded by Tom Sebright, to whose memory ‘‘ The 
Druid”? has done so much honour. For fifty-odd years this 
famous huntsman carried the horn, and great was the fame which 
he brought to Milton. He was of a gentle, quiet, kindly disposition, 
and was so much attached to his hounds that he wished ever to be 
with them. About breeding he had his own opinions. ‘‘ Ah, my 
lad, the dam is the secret,” was one of his frequent remarks. 

There are a dozen little tales handed down, which all tell of his 
lovable disposition. Both horses and hounds seemed to Jove him, 
and it was extraordinary how much he could get out of them. In 
1860 he was the recipient of a gift of £800, which had been sub- 
scribed by his hunting friends, and was presented by the Duke of 
Manchester at a great public meeting in Huntingdon. The scene 
must have been a singularly interesting one. Half the notable 
people in two counties joined in extolling the character and praising 
the skill of one of the finest huntsmen that ever lived, and when 
they had finished their congratulations the grey-haired veteran rose 
and thanked them in those few respectful words which seemed so 
appropriate, so characteristic of the man, and so modest. 

Sebright’s successor was George Carter, and George, as many 
an old follower can remember, was a man of singular ability, though 
of a very different disposition from his predecessor. At that time 
the country was larger than at present, and additiona} kennels had 
to be kept at Oundle for the accommodation of hounds when 
hunting that side of the country. While they were there Carter 
used to sleep at the Talbot Inn, and the older frequenters of that 
famous house still tell of the evenings ‘‘ George”’ was used to spend 
in the bar-parlour. Here would assemble the sporting farmers and 
the younger fry of followers, and all would watch the great man as 
he sat with a tankard of ale beside him, playing those fiercely con- 
tested games of cards in which he was wont to lose or make pounds 
at a sitting. Sometimes he would tell tales of the chase, or gather 
information as to the whereabouts of foxes, and always he would 
outsit the hardiest of that hardy crew, without showing any sign of 
fatigue. After such a night he would be up at daybreak and among 
his hounds, and woe betide the unfortunate whip who overslept 
himself. 

Carter was a hard worker, a hard rider, and a great disciplin- 
arian. He was simply relentless in his hunting; he would kill his 
fox. Incidentally, he would sometimes kill his horses by the 
enormous amount of work he put them to in emergencies. The man 
was not cruel, but so extraordinarily powerful himself that he was 
apt to forget the work he was getting from his beasts. He was so 
energetic and indomitable when approaching a hard finish that he 
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sometimes would not wait for a second horse when one was provided, 
but would borrow a mount from any willing follower who was near 
at hand. He finished one of his most famous runs on a borrowed 
horse, his own animal being all but dead when he left him. It was in 
this run that horse and rider fell headlong into a dyke ten feet deep, 


THE MASTER, MR. GEORGE C. W. FITZWILLIAM 
(Photograph by Elliott & Fry, Baker Street, W.) 


and, extraordinary to relate, clambered out again. We must not, 
however, draw Carter in too rough a manner. He was greatly be- 
loved by all followers, and he had his softer side. The daughters of 
the late Marquis of Huntly were in the habit of visiting the kennels 
at odd intervals, and paying the old huntsman a call. They would 
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almost wade through the long meadow grass in their walk from 
Orton Longueville, and arrive with soaking boots and stockings. 
The old man would come out and shake his head gravely. 

** You young ladies will catch your death of cold!” 

The matter always caused him much distress, for he certainly 
held ‘the young ladies from the castle” in great esteem, and 
enjoyed their visits immensely. As to the visitors, they always 
assured him that getting wet did not hurt them, and it is pleasant to 
recount that it evidently did not, for several of the family hunt at 
the present time with the Fitzwilliam, Lady Ethel Wickham being 
probably the most regular lady attendant in the county. 


THE CARDINAL'S ELMS 


I have mentioned Carter as an old man, but most of the 
Fitzwilliam servants lived to be old in their employment. I 
wonder if the following list is a record? I do not, at all events, 
know anything that beats it :— 


Will Dean, huntsman_ - - - 1768-1822 
Tom Sebright, huntsman - - 1822-1861 
George Carter, huntsman~ - - 1861-1888 
George Clarke, hunt servant for 36 years. 


At the present time, too, it is plain to anyone acquainted with the 
household that the same spirit of devotion to the master exists. 
The writer has heard the Milton servants say that they have the 
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best in England, and the genuine affection which they bear for 
Mr. Fitzwilliam is more than apparent. 

The family still own the scarf which was given to the first 
Sir William by his cousin the Conqueror, of whose army he was 
Marshal. When a Fitzwilliam is christened the scarf is always 
used, and the present Earl, who was born in Canada, was brought 
over to England in order that he might wear it at his baptism. 
There are two other precious relics of more recent date which may 
still be seen: the watch, and the portrait of her son, which the 
unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots gave to the Sir William who was 
Governor of Fotheringhay Castle at the time of her incarceration 
there. 

While wandering over the park at Milton some remarkable- 
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looking sheep may be seen, which one is gravely informed are the 
descendants of those which Jacob herded in Canaan. They certainly 
are a very original-looking type of animal, with anything from two 
to five horns. They are of a mottled colour when fully grown, 
though black and white in their infant days. The people always 
refer to them as ‘‘ Jacob’s flock,” and make no question of the direct- 
ness of their descent. There is no doubt that they are of an extra- 
ordinarily ancient breed, and if not what they are assumed to be, it 
is at least difficult to say what they are. 

But we must be getting to the present day, and things as we 
now find them. Let us walk across the beautiful park to the pictur- 
esque kennels among the trees. One cannot help admiring the 
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appearance of the building with its quaint round tower and solid 
masonry, and it is not difficult to understand the feelings of a 
follower who said he preferred the Milton kennels to any of the 
modern buildings which he had seen. At the entrance we find Will 
Barnard, the present huntsman, who has many beautiful hounds to 
show us. First and foremost comes Sanguine, in 1906 first prize 
and champion bitch hound at Peterborough Show. It is impossible 
adequately to describe this hound in writing. There is a spring and 
bound about her every 
movement which must be 
seen to be appreciated. 
Other excellent hounds are 
Donovan, Saladin, Harper, 
and Rector, first prize for 
two couples in 1907. Plato, 
in the young hound divi- 
sion, gained another first 
prize inthe same year, when 
Frantic and Dialect, also 
young hounds, obtained a 
similar honour for the best 
bitch couple. In 1905, too, 
a champion dog came from 
Milton, Harper securing 
the first place in that year. 

But one cannot stop to 
pick out individual hounds 
in a pack of such general 
excellence as is at present 
to be found at Milton. 
Taken as a whole the aver- 
age quality is very high. 
The hounds are remarkable 
for size, bone, and propor- 

THE HUNTSMAN, WILL BARNARD tion, and arethe very thing 

for the country which they 

have to hunt. In the matter of music, too, they are quite remark- 

able, and it is delightful to hear them break covert with their 
first fox. 

The country is by no means an easy one to hunt, almost every 
description of land being met with. There is a good deal of plough 
(perhaps forty per cent.), and a fair amount of woodland. More 
permanent pasture is gradually being laid down, and there is plenty 
of grass on the Catworth side. Hounds have therefore a good deal 
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to learn, and a great variety of work to perform. At the present 
time Barnard has the pack in excellent order. They hunt beauti- 
fully together, are very hard in condition, and, when needing assist- 
ance, they literally race to the horn. The present huntsman believes 
in their doing their own work, and certainly the results obtained prove 
the efficacy of his methods. A goodly number of hard riders turn out, 
a splendid contingent of farmers, and many very keen ladies. No 
Master could be more popular with the whole field than Mr. Fitz- 
william, and no huntsman more trusted than Barnard. 

The country is rich in foxes, and when one is found men know 
that they may expect a run, for the Fitzwilliam fox is straight- 
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Saladin Potent Rector Glatton 


necked and sturdy, and does not yield his brush without a desperate 
struggle. 

Many good men have been lately hunting with the Fitzwilliam 
Hounds. Admiral Sir Michael Culme Seymour is undoubtedly one 
of the best known. Sir Michael is over seventy, but he has a slim 
erect figure which a boy might envy, and he goes uncommonly well. 
His weight is much in his favour, he rides thoroughbred horses, and 
the more spirited his mounts are the better he likes them. There is 
a fine sporting spirit about the Admiral, and his great desire is that 
the fox may always get a fair run for his life. To dig at any time 
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goes much against the grain with him, and he stigmatises the 
operation as “‘ rat-catching,” even when it is undoubtedly necessary. 

Lord Huntly, who was once Master, is, of course, a singt- 
larly fine horseman. He has a ’chaser called Lucky Sixpence 
which is a good performer in the field. A very keen sportsman is 
Mr. J. L. Mills, of Tansor Court, a bold, resolute rider, with 
a good eye for hounds and a sound knowledge of hunting. During 
the season just at an end Mr. J. S. H. Fullerton, late Master of 
the Badsworth, hunted from Bulwick Hall, and it is satisfactory 
to know that he was more than pleased with the sport which 
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he saw. The opinion of a Master on another man’s hounds 
is always of interest. Another sometime Master who comes out 
with the Fitzwilliam is Mr. P. Whitaker, late of the Oakley, who 
finished third for the National on his own horse, The Lawyer III. 
It is needless to say that there is no better man across any country 
than he. The Marquis of Exeter is another Master who hunts with 
the pack when not out with his own harriers. Lord Exeter rides 
very straight and apparently delights in big fences. He has the 
advantage of a light weight and good mounts, but under any circum- 
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stances he would be by no means an easy man to follow when 
hounds were going freely. 

There are some very good welter-weight riders in the hunt, 
among them Mr. J. H. Smith, who, unfortunately, has not been out 
much thisseason. Another heavy rider is Mr. Brassey, who now owns 
Apethorpe Hall. Since he bought Lord Westmorland’s beautiful 
house Mr. Brassey has been a prominent supporter of the hunt, and 
has become immensely popular in the field. Lady Violet Brassey 
has not done much hunting this year, but she is very fond of the 
sport. Mr. Henry Wickham, of Barnwell Castle, the Secretary of 
the hunt, and at one time Master, is a very good sportsman, and his 
wife, Lady Ethel, as before mentioned, is the best-known lady rider 
that comes out. Their second daughter, Miss Joan Wickham, 
already goes remarkably well. The late Lord Chesham used to hunt 
a good deal with the Fitzwilliam, and the first meet of the Milton 
hounds this year was postponed on account of his much-lamented 
death. 

Messrs. Birch, Lionel Trower, Digby, Crisp, Kennedy, Muntz, 
Pelham, O’Brien, Whitemore, the Howes, Williams, Weigall, and 
McKee are only a few among very many other good sportsmen who 
ride with the hunt. 

The country is one that produces good riders, and the excellent 
condition of the pack at the present time makes sound horses 
imperative. Mr. Fitzwilliam is exceedingly proud of his farmer 
followers, and the welcome which is accorded the Master by every 
tenant and landowner in the country speaks volumes for the friendly 
spirit which exists. There is certainly every reason to congratulate 
a hunt which numbers among its followers such excellent sportsmen 
as the Fitzwilliam farmers. Mr. J. A. Preece, of Drayton, Mr. W. 
Whitehead, trainer of Detail and of many other horses, Mr. Tate, 
of Sibson, Messrs. T. W., R., and H. H. Nicholls, are exceedingly 
good men to hounds, as are Mr. T. Pashler of Barnwell and 
Mr. Sampson. Perhaps, however, as a family, the Cheneys hold 
the palm. They are all admirable horsemen, and invariably well 
turned out. At every point-to-point meeting for miles round the 
Cheneys are sure to be represented and more than hold their own. 

Barnard’s methods are proving more efficacious every year, both 
in the kennels and in the field. He has united size with fitness in 
his hounds, and it is a stout fox indeed that can escape them. It is 
a pretty sight to watch them pick up the line when chance has 
separated them from the huntsman. A man must be suitably 
mounted and capable of considerable endurance to make a name in 
the country. 


STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 


XXXIX.—THE REVENGE OF KASIMOTO 
BY GEOFFREY WILLIAMS 


ripping this murmured Stephen Rising sleepily from 
the depth of his big folding chair. ‘‘ Now I know what a pipe of 
peace really is. I feel too angelic to quarrel even with my worst 
enemy. Though,” he went on after a pause, ‘‘ I should be hard put 
to it to name him. I don’t seem to run to enemies somehow.” 

‘How about yourself?” growled his companion as he bent 
forward to kick the log fire and send a shower of sparks floating up 
into the clear darkness. ‘‘ Most of us can do ourselves enough harm 
without calling in the assistance of outsiders.”’ 

‘“* What a gloomy chap you are, Lane!” cried the other, waking 
up slightly. ‘‘ Beyond boring myself at times when alone, I don’t 
think I’ve done myself much damage. But do try to be cheerful. 
Ever since we started on this trip to Lake Garika you’ve grown 
more and more captious and dismal, till now nothing will please you, 
and yet we’ve had a grand six weeks and the best shooting I ever 
dreamed of. What is the matter with you?” 

The elder man kicked the fire again by way of reply and relapsed 
into a thoughtful silence which, judging by his expression, did not 
appear to be raising his spirits. 
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There certainly did not seem to be any very good reason for his 
depression. A comparatively junior policeman in the Central African 
Service, he had been selected over the heads of several others to 
settle the disputed question of the marriage of Jarili, the daughter of 
one of the most important men in Garikaland. He had been allowed 
to choose his own assistant in the person of Stephen Rising, and 
the problem, as he found on arrival, was quite easy of solution. 
Jarili had been taken as wife, in full accordance with native custom, 
by her cousin Saro, and the attempt of Mashami, chief of Garika- 
land, to take her himself was obviously a high-handed proceeding 
without a shred of justification. The case was to be decided the next 
morning, and the way was clear; yet Rudolph Lane continued to 
glower into the red-hot coals as though a mighty and distasteful 
decision was before him. 

The truth of the matter was that Lane was in desperate straits 
for money. When he left Headquarters a cataclysm seemed inevit- 
able, but now a way of escape had opened out, a way that could 
only be taken at the expense of honour and self-respect. 

Rudolph Lane was not a man with strong feelings on these 
subjects, but even to the most lax and casual the first step down 
comes hard, and though he felt already that the end was inevitable, 
the struggle was a bitter one. 

He had risen that morning troubled indeed and anxious, but 
honest in thought and act, yet in one short hour everything was 
changed. For Mashami had come round directly after breakfast, 
ostensibly to put his side of the case, but really, as Lane found when 
they were alone, to make an outrageous proposal. 

Mashami’s store of ivory was well known throughout that district, 
and Lane now knew that if he should give his decision in favour of 
Mashami and against his own conviction, enough of that ivory would 
find its way into his possession to remove fully and entirely all the 
money troubles that had poisoned his life. He knew the ropes well 
enough to anticipate little difficulty in disposing of the stuff, and 
though he had refused indignantly, Mashami had gone away con- 
tent, knowing that his cause was won. Lane’s eyes had been a 
sufficient answer. 

So Lane meditated and Stephen smoked till the collapse of a 
charred log woke the latter from dreams very different from those of 
his companion, and warned him that the hour was late. 

“Come,” he yawned, slipping his pipe into his pocket. ‘It’s 
time we turned in if we want to be up forthe great decision to- 
morrow.” 

“Yes,” said Lane heavily. ‘‘ Good-night,” and he turned slowly 
and wearily into his tent. 
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‘“‘ There’s something up,”” murmured Stephen to his departing 
back. ‘I wonder what it is. However, it’s no use worrying about 
it. I suppose I shall find out some time ! ’’—which he did sooner than 
he expected, and with considerable surprise. 

When they arrived next morning at the place fixed upon for the 
consideration of the great case, they found fully half the tribe 
assembled in long impassive lines, waiting to hear the decision. For 
feeling ran high over the matter, and a large party sympathised 
strongly with Kasimoto, the father of Jarili, who was much liked by 
the more moderate and law-abiding of the population. 

Lane took his place on the raised seat provided for him, with 
Stephen by his side, and gazed out over the throng with a face so 
expressionless and set that Stephen felt more than ever certain that 
there was something seriously wrong with him. Witness succeeded 
witness with their long-winded dissertations upon side issues after 
the native custom, repeating volumes of irrelevant matter from which 
the Judge must extract the few points bearing on the situation ; and 
as the long morning wore on Stephen gradually awoke to the fact 
that Lane asked no questions save such as were calculated to pre- 
judice the case of Kasimoto, harried no witnesses save those support- 
ing him. It seemed impossible; and yet there was no mistaking the 
trend of criticism, and Stephen grew cold as he realised that a great 
injustice was going to be perpetrated. It was terrible to sit there 
and see it coming, to know that every native present, no matter 
which way his sympathies lay, would recognise that the unfaltering 
justice of the White Man had failed at last, and yet to be able to do 
nothing. More than once he whispered to Lane a suggestion for a 
question which would obviously discredit the testimony of some 
witness for Mashami; but Lane turned a deaf ear, and went on his 
way as though he were being forced to speak by some influence 
altogether outside himself. 

At length the interminable stream of asseveration and contra- 
diction drew to a close, leaving no doubt whatever as to where the 
right lay, in spite of Lane’s ingenious attempts to twist the testimony 
of Kasimoto’s witnesses ; and, after both Mashami and his adversary 
had summed up their respective cases in eloquent and impassioned 


harangues, silence fell, and the great assembly waited breathlessly 
for the decision. 


As the crucial moment drew near Lane showed signs of 
agitation, but when he stood up to deliver judgment he was as 
cold and calm as ever, and Stephen began to cherish a_ wild 
hope that his extraordinary conduct while hearing the case had 
been due only to a desire to give the weaker side a fair hearing. 
But this hope was soon shattered. In a few terse sentences 
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Lane summed up the various points at issue, showing the same 
unaccountable bias as before, and ended by declaring his verdict 
in favour of Mashami. 

The pronouncement was received in dead silence. Kasimoto 
showed no sign of what he felt, and at a wave of Mashami’s spear 
the long lines of watching warriors melted away, leaving the two 
alone on their raised dais. Stephen remained for a few moments 
staring at the other as he stood, grim and unapproachable, still in 
the attitude in which he had given judgment; and then, realising 
that they were bound to endure each other’s society for the long 
weeks of the return trip, and that anything he might say could only 
make an awkward situation worse, he rose and remarked coldly : 
‘Well, now it’s all over we had better get back and have some 
lunch.” 

In silence they returned together to their camp, but as they 
drew near the tent Stephen saw a pile of ivory lying beside it which 
had not been there when they left in the morning. 

** Hullo, where did those come from?” he asked quickly. 

Lane scowled at him for a moment, then, ‘‘ What’s that to do 
with you ?”’ he snapped, and passed on into the tent. 

Stephen looked after him in astonishment for a moment, and 
then he saw. The whole disgraceful bargain became as clear to 
him as if he had been present at its making, and Lane’s biased 
questions and unjust decision were a mystery no longer. 

He shook his head sadly as he moved off to see to their lunch. 
** What a pity!’ he muttered half aloud as he went. ‘‘ What a 
grievous pity! And to have to stand by and see it all happen 
without being able to raise a finger to alter it is the hardest part of 
all.” For the two had been long enough together for Stephen to 
realise that Lane’s character was such that any interference would 
only anger him, and cause him to go his own way for good or ill 
more firmly than ever. 

But however good your resolutions may be, it is difficult to 
behave under such circumstances as though nothing was amiss, and 
for the next hour or two the atmosphere was sufficiently strained 
for Stephen to welcome with heartfelt relief the sudden appearance 
of the injured Kasimoto to break their solitude a deux. 

It seemed probable, however, that this unexpected call por- 
tended trouble. Lane’s expression showed that he expected as 
much, and it is hard to say which was the more astonished and 
relieved when Kasimoto’s salutation showed that he came with quite 
friendly intent. 

He made no reference to the events of the morning beyond 
stating impassively that the white man’s word was law and should 
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be obeyed, and immediately passed on to what appeared to be the 
main object of his visit. 

“You have worked hard,’ he said, and there was no trace of 
sarcasm in his voice, ‘‘to give us justice, and we would show you 
some return before you leave us. It is for me, as the loser in the 
quarrel, to prove that there is no wish to dispute your wisdom,” and 
if, as Stephen thought, his eye fell as he spoke on the pile of ivory 
behind the tent, he gave no sign of surprise or understanding. 
“Therefore I would show you sport before you leave us. In the 
reeds of Lake Garika are certain great buck, the like of which you 
have not seen, nor has any white man yet been told of them. Few 
know the paths which lead to where they lie, but if you please 
I will be your guide to-morrow, and you shall have sport which will 
give you cause to remember Garika and its people.” 

Lane thought a moment, and then looked up. 

“We will come,” he said shortly, and at his words Kasimoto 
saluted silently and retired. 

“Well, I’m hanged!’’ remarked Stephen, in astonishment. 
**Talk about coals of fire! But I don’t quite like it. It isn’t 
natural or human that he should be so much attached to us, with 
that wretched girl probably crying in his hut at this very moment.” 

Lane winced slightly, but took no other notice of this thrust. 

**T don’t like it either,” he said slowly, ‘‘ but it will never do to 
show it. I know these people, and I believe we may have trouble. 
I wish I hadn’t brought you into it. If I were you I’d stay at home 
to-morrow.” 

But this seemed to Stephen a quite unnecessary and alarmist 
view, and he refused to hear anything more of staying behind. 
After the first shock of surprise the story of the strange animals 
seized his imagination, and the uneasiness he had felt at first soon 
faded away. He was reminded of it again that night when Yola, 
one of his boys, who had been standing by when the invitation was 
given, came and begged him not to go, saying that he knew the 
country well, and feared there was danger. 

But Stephen’s first inquiry was whether he had heard of the 
beast in the reeds, and when Yola admitted that he believed they 
really did exist, he would hear no more of dangers which could not 
be defined. 

With Rudolph Lane, however, it was different. He knew 
native tribes and their ways from long and close association, and 
knew that injuries are not overlooked in the meek and Christian 
spirit shown by Kasimoto. For many hours that night he lay and 
thought over the situation, speculating on the various lines on which 
Kasimoto’s taste in revenge might run. -Whatever happened Lane 
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was convinced that nothing would be done openly, or in such a way 
that it could be traced, and before he slept he determined to be well 
on his guard for every moment of the coming day. 

In the morning they were up well before the sun, a very neces- 
sary proceeding if decent sport is to be expected in Central Africa, 
but in the thick blankety darkness that comes before dawn in those 
parts, half night and half wet mist, the huddled forms of Kasimoto’s 
followers were to be seen, a group of shadowy indefinite figures, 
while near the fire stood Kasimoto himself, ghostly and impassive. 

A few minutes sufficed to swallow a hurried breakfast of 
porridge and cocoa, and it was still dark when the shooting party 
tramped off on their way to the lake and its possibilities. 

Lake Garika, it should be explained, is a strange and unusual 
place, and far from being the sheet of water that its name would 
imply. Legends existed among the tribes on its borders that in 
some remote past clear water had stretched from bank to bank, 
but of this there can be no certainty. Now, at any rate, water 
there is none. As far as the eye can reach stretches a dark formless 
expanse of reeds and papyrus, not even marshy underfoot except in 
heavy rain; and what lies beyond them, whether more reeds, water, 
or dry land that once formed islands in the great lake, no man 
knows, though many and various are the legends and rumours. 
For reasons of their own, even the natives living on the banks will 
not plunge far into that sea of reeds, and it is seldom that they will 
even enter it at all. 

Stephen Rising had, of course, known of this for some time, and 
therefore, as he trudged along in the first breaking of the dawn, he 
felt that his day’s shooting would probably be worth remembering, 
whether the strange buck existed or no. 

The camp had been pitched at no great distance from the lake, 
and the sun was only just rising over the reeds as they reached the 
edge, and halted for a few moments before plunging into the un- 
known. 

The scene was not exactly beautiful, but it was none the less 
worth looking at, and both Lane and Stephen stood awhile in 
silence, watching the great ball of the sun springing from behind 
its green coverlet. The immense area of vivid green stretching 
away as far as the eye could reach was vastly impressive. The 
monotony of dead level was for the moment broken by rolling 
ragged clouds of mist that shifted and changed as they shrank and 
wavered before the power of the sun. In the almost imperceptible 
morning breeze the tall feathery papyrus heads shivered, and the 
reeds rustled as they swayed lightly to and fro, giving the place an 
uncanny air of life. 
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Lane evidently felt this strongly, for he started sharply from 
the abstraction into which he had fallen, and ejaculated, ‘‘ Come, 
let’s make a start. If we look at the place much longer it will get 
on our nerves, and we shan’t go in at all.” Stephen agreed with 
emphasis, and they plunged down the slight slope and into the 
reeds at the heels of Kasimoto, without further ado. For the next 
two hours they wandered along paths that seemed interminable 
and that led to nowhere, objectless winding tracks, apparently made 
by large game of some kind, probably waterbuck. The eternal reeds 
and papyrus, rustling and nodding far above their heads, cut off all 
view, and it was impossible to form any idea of where they were, 
or how far from the shore. 

‘“‘Good Heavens, what a ghastly place to be lost in!” began 
Stephen at last, but an imperative gesture from Kasimoto stopped 
him sharply. Staring in the direction of their guide’s outstretched 
arm they waited breathlessly until at length, in a place where the reeds 
seemed a little thinner, they saw something move, and in another 
instant a large buck emerged into the path, and was gone in a flash 
before either could fire. ‘‘By George!’ whispered Stephen ex- 
citedly, “‘it sa new buck! There is nothing recorded with horns 
like that.’ But there was no time for discussion. Obeying Kasi- 
moto’s whispered instructions, they hurried along on the spoor 
of the retreating beast, whose slaughter meant such triumph for 
them on their return to Headquarters. Stephen forgot the great 
injustice of the day before, and even Lane forgot his caution and his 
resolutions for a hot exciting half-hour, during which they passed 
swiftly and noiselessly along the green shady paths, breathless and 
eager. Suddenly Lane stopped. ‘‘ Hallo!” he cried, ‘‘ where 
are the others?” Stephen looked behind him—not a man was fol- 
lowing—gun-bearers, water-carriers, everyone had melted away, and 
they and Kasimoto were alone in this vast sea of reeds. 

In surprise he turned again, only to see Kasimoto flying up the 
path at a pace they could not hope to equal. In an instant all was 
clear, and he swung up his rifle and covered their flying guide. But 
before he could pull the trigger his arm was knocked up, Lane’s 
voice hissed in his ear, ‘‘ You fool, you’ll kill the man!” and in 
another instant he had brought down the runaway witha neat shot 
in the leg. ‘‘ Quite a good shot at a running object,” he remarked 
calmly as they walked up to the prostrate Kasimoto, ‘‘ but it was a 
near thing. If you had killed him we should have been no better off 
than if he’d got away. Now let’s see what the beauty has to say for 
himself. Well, my friend,’’ he went on, ‘‘ as your little plot hasn’t 
quite come off, perhaps you'll show us the way home without any 
fuss.” 
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“‘ Never,” groaned Kasimoto. ‘‘ You have dishonoured me and 
all my house, and you shall pay the penalty. Oh yes, I shall die here, 
too; but what is that to me who have nothing but scorn to return to? 
And death will come quickly to me, but not to you.” 

“Oh no, my good fellow,’ Lane replied calmly, ‘not at all. 
I’m going to make it so unpleasant for you that you'll have to show 
us the way. Stephen, you had better go a little way off, you are too 
young for what I am going to do.” 

“What,” began Stephen, looking from one to the other in 
surprise, ‘‘ what are—oh, you are going to torture him! You—you 
can’t do such things in these days, you know.” 

“Can’t I?” replied Lane grimly. ‘ Would you rather sit here 
and watch him die and then slowly follow suit, or will you leave me 
to get us out of this mess? Now clear off as I’ve already told you, 
and don’t come back till I call.” 

Stephen went off reluctantly, in obedience to a will and purpose 
stronger than his own, to spend the longest quarter of an hour he 
had ever known. No sound came to his ears, though his nerves 
were strained to such a pitch that all his senses were preternaturally 
acute, and when at length the promised summons broke the spell, 
he sighed with a relief greater than he had known for years. 

“Come along,” cried Lane, ‘I don’t think he'll give us any 
more trouble; but time is short, and though his leg isn’t broken we 
shall have to help him along. He’s a bit shaky for several reasons.” 

** What have you done to him?” asked Stephen as he came up. 

“‘If I were you I wouldn’t ask any more questions than I could 
help. It will give you less to dream of afterwards. Now help me 
carry him along,’’ and Lane leant down and lifted up the inert 
figure of the wretched Kasimoto, who seemed to have become an old 
man in that quarter of an hour. 

“‘What a brute you must be!” exclaimed Stephen in spite of 
himself, as he looked at the wreck before him. 

“If you are so particular you had better stay here,” returned 
Lane savagely. ‘‘I did my best to spare you as much as I could. 
Do you think I enjoyed doing what I have done, you idiot ?” 

There seemed nothing to be said to this, and for over an hour 
they plodded on in silence, till they began to feel as if they were in 
a new and original purgatory, doomed to walk for ever beneath end- 
less reeds and papyrus, along paths that began and ended in nothing- 
ness. But the dull monotony of their progress was suddenly and 
strangely broken. 

For miles Kasimoto had struggled along between them in spite 
of his wound, which was not severe, and helped by his captors as 
much as the narrowness of the paths admitted. He seemed perfectly 
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resigned to circumstances, to be sunk in a sullen impassive calm 
which effectually concealed his bitter anger and determination for 
revenge, and the fact that he was biding his time for action. Pre- 
sently they began to pass through a belt where the reeds were taller 
and greener than elsewhere, and here he chose the moment for the 
attempt he had been meditating during all that weary return journey. 
With a sudden spring he seized Lane, who was in front, round the 
waist, and before Stephen had time to realise what was happening, 
had leapt with him into the long green stems beside the path. 
They crashed down together on the ground a few yards from the 
bank, and Stephen noticed with relief that Lane instantly freed him- 
self from his enemy’s embrace without difficulty, and began to 
struggle to his feet. But even as he heaved a sigh of relief a strange 
thing happened. With an odd crackly sound the apparently solid 
earth began to sink beneath the double weight. Right up to the 
edge of the path it sank slowly and steadily, and Lane, who was now 
standing up, turned pale as he realised what was going on. He tried 
to spring towards safety, but with the effort he only accelerated the 
subsidence, and in an instant was submerged up to the waist. 
Stephen frantically held out his gun, but it was too short, and Lane’s 
outstretched hands failed to reach it. For an instant they stared at 
each other in speechless despair, and then Kasimoto’s voice broke 
the silence. 

*“You cannot escape,” he cried, with a shrill laugh of satisfied 
malice. *‘‘ The floor of the lake on which you have been walking is 
nothing but a crust of dead reeds, and beneath it is bottomless 
liquid mud. The buck know where to walk with safety, but else- 
where it is death to tread. I am glad to go since you go with me. 
It is a——” and his words died away in a choking gurgle as he sank 
for ever beneath the still black mud, that now showed plain 
where so short a while before the graceful papyrus had shivered in 
the breeze overhead. 

Stephen turned faint with horror, but he pulled himself to- 
gether as he heard Lane’s voice, calm with the calmness of 
despair. 

“It is just,”’ he said, ‘“‘and native justice is not tempered with 
mercy. I don’t believe in theatrical Jast words, but send back that 
ivory if you ever find your way back, and try to undo the harm I 
have done.” 

**Can nothing be tried?’’ cried Stephen wildly. ‘“‘ Can’t you 
think of something ? ” 

‘“There is nothing possible,” returned Lane, ‘‘there are no 
reeds to cling to, they have gone down with the rest. And, after all, 
my end may be better than yours, at any rate it’s quicker.” 
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As he ceased speaking, Stephen hid his face in his hands, and 
when he dared to look again all was over, and the slimy black pool 
was winking at him in the sunlight. How long he lay there stunned 
and sick with horror he never knew. Vaguely he grasped the fact 
that to wander on alone through that tangled maze of paths leading 
to nowhere would only exhaust his strength; but he was far too 
unstrung to attempt to form any plan of action. The shadows of 
evening came stealing down through the reeds, and the night breeze 
began to whisper strangely above his head, while a thousand weird 
noises broke the stillness that had reigned throughout theday. One 
of the great buck he had been so keen to shoot when he started off 
in the morning—so long, long ago!—stepped out into the path, 
stared at him inquisitively awhile, and then vanished into the 
shadows ; but still Stephen never moved, and when a voice suddenly 
spoke in his ear he jumped as if he had been shot. Looking up he 
saw the boy Yola who had tried to dissuade him from this ill-fated 
expedition. 

‘Where did you come from ? ” he inquired dully. 

‘I knew there would be trouble,” answered the boy, ‘* so I fol- 
lowed behind the rest as you did not tell me to come. When all 
returned but you three I guessed what had happened, for I know 
the lake, and I followed and tracked you here. It was easy. The 
others are there. Is it not so?” and he pointed to the pool of mud 
that gleamed sullenly in the moonlight. 

““Yes,”’ returned Stephen, shuddering. ‘‘ Now take me out of 
this place, and never speak of it again.” 

The walk back to the camp was a nightmare, but it came to an 
end at last as such things do, and when Stephen had recovered suffi- 
ciently fron the shock he sent back the ivory and reversed the 
famous judgment that had had such a terrible sequel, before he left 
the shores of Lake Garika for ever. 

The girl Jarili is happy with her lawful husband, and Mashami 
soon found others to console him for his disappointment. Few 
remember the great case and its consequences save Stephen himself, 
who still dreams of Rudolph Lane as he last saw him, slowly sink- 
ing into the pitiless depths of the accursed lake. 
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THE LAND OF THE FUTURE 


BY MAUDE SPEED 


(With Sketches by the Author) 


ONE might almost fancy that when the universe was formed the 
brightest quality from every place was taken to be made and moulded 
into that corner of Africa which we call Morocco. And as Nature 
hides her loveliest gems in dark mines, so this land of promise with 
its unlimited possibilities has been for ages buried from civilised 
eyes—guarded by the menacing character and handy daggers of its 
fanatical tribes, as their villages are protected from intruders by the 
thorns of the aloe hedges which surround them. Many are the 
ingredients that compose this mosaic jewel set in its crescent of 
sapphire sea. The warm African sun is here tempered by the cool 
Atlantic breezes which the west wind wafts obligingly all the 
sumimer ; never-failing rivers flow down through the country from 
the great range of mountains which form its eastern wall and shut 
it off from the hot sands of Sahara. It is dowered with a soil so 
rich and fertile that with no further cultivation than that afforded 
by the old wooden ploughshares, which have been in use for a 
thousand years, three crops a year can be garnered, and grape 
cuttings stuck roughly in the ground will in a few years yield good 
fruit without any care or attention being bestowed upon them. So 
profuse are the kindly fruits of the earth that in September the 
best black grapes cost only a halfpenny per pound, figs one penny 
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per dozen. After the market is over in Mogador, and the camels are 
leaving, it is not thought worth while to re-load them with the 
unsold produce, which is cast on to the gigantic rubbish heap in 
the centre of the Soko, and there devoured by pariah dogs and 
hungry beggars. Melons are almost wild, and field-flowers in 
springtime are often as high as a man’s shoulder from the ground. 

As to the mineral wealth of the land the virgin soil still retains 
its secret, for no investigation into it has ever been permitted. 
Experts, however, say that signs point to untold riches in that 
direction; and certain it is that the gold discovered in the Sus 
country to the south of Morocco is of a peculiarly fine and pure 
nature. Hitherto the beauty of the land has been the salvation of 
its freedom; for had it not been for the jealousy of more powerful 
nations, it would not have been left to a picturesque and despotic 
monarch, who can protect it only with an army of soldiers in 
flowing robes and red leather slippers—fearless fighters and brave 
patriotic men, but armed with neither artillery nor any of the other 
deadly implements of modern warfare. It has been like a bone 
surrounded by hungry and ferocious dogs, each bent on keeping the 
other off it—the bone meanwhile remaining safe. 

But I fancy now that its days are numbered. The French 
having by fair means or foul got their teeth firmly fastened into a 
good solid piece of it, are never likely to relinquish their hold again. 
They have meant business from the first, and in half a century’s 
time it will be another Algeria. Then that fair land wiil blossom 
like the rose. Its lonely, desolate cliffs will be dotted with villas 
and seaside resorts, orchards and gardens will supply the markets 
of Europe, and the country will be intersected with roads and 
railways. But though the world will have gained another play- 
ground, where will be the mystery and picturesque charm of the 
“Arabian Nights” land of to-day? It will for the most part have 
vanished (as it has in Algeria), so that all those who love adventure 
and novelty, with a spice perhaps of danger thrown in, and who 
are not too particular about creature comforts, should hasten to 
Morocco while it remains as it is. 

Just at present the interior is barred to outsiders owing to the 
disturbed state of affairs, but the coast towns are generally pretty 
safe. To go far from them is indeed at any time rather an expen- 
sive undertaking; for when it is considered that there is not one 
road of any description in the country beyond a rough mule-track, 
neither railways, bridges over the rivers, nor any wheeled vehicles 
(except a cart or two at Tangier), it can easily be imagined that a 
considerable amount of paraphernalia in the way of tents, &c., must 
be carried; in addition to which it is absolutely necessary for the 
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party to be accompanied by a small escort of the Sultan’s soldiers 
to show it is under his protection, and this means backsheesh. 
When, however, Fez and Marakesh are given to the world, those 
who are quick enough to get there before they have been spoilt by 
railways and Western architecture will see cities more picturesque 
and Oriental than Cairo and Damascus were fifty years ago. 

The best way of reaching “‘ the coast,” as the Atlantic seaboard 
is called, is by Messrs. Forwood’s steamers sailing from Morocco 
Wharf, Wapping. They call at all the chief ports, the passengers 
and cargo being sent ashore (if Allah and ‘“‘the bar” permit) in 
lighters and large boats rowed by a dozen white-clad, red-turbaned 
Moors. There is not a proper mole or landing-pier anywhere but at 
Tangier, so when the boat gets into shallow water the traveller makes 
his entrance into the country generally through the surf on the 
back of a Moor, a mode of transport more amusing than dignified. 

Neither is there a single light to guide the mariner down the 
coast, except in the lighthouse on Cape Spartel, near Tangier; so 
how the steamers grope their way along in safety isa mystery. A 
very little would make Mogador and Casablanca into good harbours ; 
the latter has a natural protection from the west winds, but a danger- 
ous sunken rock in the middle of the channel was a menace and 
peril to navigation (the French have probably made short work of it 
by this time!). Some years ago the Forwood Company offered to 
blow it up at their own expense, but the Moorish Government refused 
permission for them to do so, saying that as Allah had seen fit to 
place it there it would be impious to remove it. The two ports 
mentioned are the only ones except Tangier that are not “bar 
ports,” so called because the rivers that there flow into the sea cause 
a shallow bar over which the Atlantic breakers tumble furiously in 
rough weather, the sea sometimes getting up so quickly that the 
lighters cannot return to shore, and have to lie alongside the ship till 
the waves calm down a bit. Laraiche, Rabat, Mazagan, and Saffi, 
are all afflicted with this exciting liability. 

Rabat is generally the first port Forwood’s steamers make for. 
The traveller, if he had plenty of time at bis disposal, could disembark 
there and wait till picked up by another steamer, or journey by horse 
or mule north to Laraiche or south to Casablanca—the latter is a 
fifty-mile ride, entailing a night on the road, spent in his own tent 
inside a Fondak (walled enclosure). The rivers are forded by man 
and beast in large ferries like those on the Nile. The first thing one 
notices when, after six days’ rolling through the Bay of Biscay and 
along the Spanish coast, the steamer drops anchor off Rabat is the 
exquisite scent of the land breeze perfumed by the orange blossoms 
in the gardens outside the town. Also the mysterious silence cannot 
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fail to impress those used to Western ports; it is accounted for by the 
absence of trains, church bells, wheeled carts, &c., as it is such 
noises which carry far, and not the hum of human voices. On the north 
side of the river (the Wad Bu Regreg) stands Sallee, one of the most 
dangerously fanatical towns in Morocco; it is no safer for Christians 
to enter it now than in the Middle Ages, when it was the home of those 
famous pirates the Sallee Rovers. Opposite is Rabat, protected by 
formidable walls and turrets built in the twelfth century by Spanish 
prisoners, who also erected for their conquerors the great Hassan’s 


MOROCCO’S ONLY LIGHTHOUSE 


Tower 200 ft. high; it is ascended by an inclined plane, and the keys 
of Granada are built into the top of it. The town contains about 
35,000 souls, of which the odd 5,000 only are not destined for that 
paradise where Houris welcome the souls of the Faithful. Their 
mortal bodies, by the bye, lie on the green hillside between the city 
walls and the sea, the round graves of hard yellow clay looking just 
like a flock of sheep browsing on the grassy slope—which was what 
I took them for on approaching the port. 
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The court of that poor monarch, Abdul Aziz, is now installed at 
Rabat. After the affair at Casablanca, and the handing over to the 
French of Oujd on the Algerian side of the kingdom, he found that 
Fez was too hot to hold him any longer. Here also his father, 
Mulai Hassan, died—at least it is said that he died some days before 
arriving, but it was kept secret and he was carried in his state palan- 
quin into Rabat before it was announced, for it doesn’t do to have 
any interregnum in a land where so many sons and brothers are 
casting a greedy eye on that uneasy throne, the history of which is 
indeed written in blood. Comparatively few of its occupants have 
died a natural death, and even those that surround it never know a 
moment’s security. The mysterious mortality amongst all the old 
court officials, from the Grand Vizier downwards, within a year after 
the death of the late Sultan is a proof of this. 

There is no proper hotel in the place (for the Spanish ones could 
not be recommended), but people are put up at the various Consu- 
lates as paying guests, and if they are full the Governor is not above 
letting rooms to a favoured few. 

Plenty of sport can be obtained of all kinds. Pig-sticking 
parties are often made up, and there are jackals to shoot, a few 
hyenas, and flocks of wild duck and other birds. Mountain 
lions are said to be in the wilder parts of the country, but I have 
never met anybody who has seen one. There are any amount of 
rabbits on the Sallee side of the river, but none on the other, which 
is a curious fact. There is excellent fishing, the best fish caught being 
the chad or Shebbel—looking and tasting like salmon, but with 
cream-coloured flesh instead of pink. They are caught in nets, 
the best place for them being fifteen miles up the river, a delightful 
row in large boats with awnings and cushions propelled by stalwart 
Moors. People often take tents and spend two or three weeks up 
there, living almost entirely on Shebbel and wild-fowl. 

Rabat’s nearest neighbour to the south, Casablanca (Moorish, 
Dar el-Beida, ‘ the white place’’), looked well named when I saw 
it first under the brilliant sun of a March morning. A deep beach 
of yellow sand and pebbles runs away into the surf on either side of 
the town, the country dotted by no houses or dwelling-places beyond 
the walls, for fear of the predatory tribes. Only the Saint House of 
Sidi Billiout in a plantation of trees remains safe and unguarded in 
its odour of sanctity; for a Mahomedan is a Mahomedan all the 
world over: what is sacred to one is so to the other, be he basha or 
fellah, priest or bandit; therefore around that spot the white and 
brown robed figures pray in safety with faces turned towards Mecca. 
Inside the town the narrow streets without any footpaths seemed 
dangerously crowded. Wild bullocks driven into the market from 
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the country, camels laden with vast loads, horsemen and pedestrians 
all jostled together pell-mell, shouting and colliding—a truly alarm- 
ing experience to those unused to the Eastern world. The few 
European residents received me like a relative, and I was most 
hospitably entertained by perfect strangers. A lady who had lived 
there for years took me to spend an afternoon in the house of a 
wealthy Moor, where I was waited upon by real live slaves and was 
an object of great interest and curiosity to the ladies of the house— 
gentle, dark-eyed women clad in graceful draperies of coloured silks 
and embroidered muslins with golden tissue veils thrown off their 


SAFFI—WHERE THE BEST BARB HORSES COME FROM 


faces. One told me (through my friend) she had been married ten 
years (since she was fourteen), and had never been in the street in her 
life or even on to the house-roof! She could hear the sea, but had 
never seen it. There were no chairs in the room, we sat on thick 
cushions of velvet and partook of tea—a horrid concoction made 
with half mint and half tea leaves, and a handful of sugar thrown 
into the pot with it. Etiquette demands the drinking of not fewer 
than six cups; but, thank goodness, they are very small. The cakes 
and sweetmeats also tasted queer—flavoured with Argan oil and 
aniseed. 
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No women in Morocco are taught to read or write; they do 
some embroidery, play with their children and ornaments, and do a 
lot of lolling about and eating. No wonder they are old and obese 
at forty! I should like to know what became of these poor things 
when the French poured without any warning 2,500 melinite shells 
into the Moorish quarter, killing and wounding all who failed to 
escape to the country, and razing most of the houses to the ground. 
The city gates closed every evening at sunset, and unless oiled by 
much backsheesh nothing would induce them to open again till 
morning. At 9g p.m. the first warning gun fired, when there was a 
general stampede homewards from the cafés of figures carrying 
lanterns, for after the second gun at g.30 everyone found in the 
streets without a Governor's order was promptly clapped into prison 
for the night. Only those who have seen a Moorish prison can 
imagine what that entertainment would mean. Great faith was 
placed by the inhabitants in their battery of guns looking on to the 
harbour. It was these poor little toys—taken, I believe, from the 
Portuguese in the seventeenth century—that replied to the fire of 
the French ironclads, and were, of course, immediately knocked 
to pieces with their forts and gunners. 

I left Casablanca by water and spent a day at Mazagan, 
exploring the very dirty town and walking all round its wide 
substantial walls built by the Portuguese when they took the port 
in 1506. A great magnate came on board our ship here bound for 
a governorship near Mogador. He brought with him a large 
retinue of attendants, and his unfortunate wives, enveloped in black 
cloaks that completely covered their faces and left only their feet 
visible, were bundled up the ship’s ladder like sacks, whimpering 
with fright, their children and pets—baskets of cats and cages of 
canaries—following them. The potentate was gorgeous in gold- 
embroidered robes with a white cloak and hood over all, while his 
feet were encased in red slippers and baggy white stockings. As he 
received with great indifference and hauteur the farewell salaams of 
many officials he looked so like Mr. Rutland Barrington in one of 
his pompous Oriental réles that I was moved to uncontrollable 
mirth. I think he took it for appreciation, as he shortly afterwards 
presented me with a beautiful basket of sweets and fruits. 

Saffi is a pretty town from the water, but the landing is 
dangerous, the sea often getting up so quickly that the boats cannot 
bring passengers off again. It is a favourite place of disembarka- 
tion for those going to Marakesh (Morocco City), being the nearest 
port, only 104 miles from there. Near Saffi the best of the Barb 
horses are bred. They are grand riding animals, but I hate the 
Moorish bits which fret their mouths and keep them constantly 
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open, giving them a tapir-like appearance. The Moors indeed have 
no mercy on their horses’ mouths, and think it a smart feat to stop 
a galloping horse, suddenly pulling him on his haunches. Even the 
naturally gentle temper of a Barb gets frequently spoilt by the 
treatment he receives from merciless men in the breaking. Like 
all the Arab races, they are splendid horsemen, and indeed it is no 
use for anyone to go to Morocco who is not a good and fearless 
rider, accustomed to ’cross-country work, for one lives in the saddle, 


THE MARCHAN GATE, TANGIER 


and all sorts of awkward places have to be negotiated. I was once 
called upon to give up an expedition or take a flying leap over a 
chasm five or six feet wide and thirty or forty feet deep. My 
horse made light work of it, but it didn’t do to dwell on the 
alternative of his not doing so! The most southerly port open to 
foreign traffic is Mogador, which ought to be a very popular place 
some day. 
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The English Consul when I was there was Mr. Payton, a 
famous fisherman ; he told me he got plenty of his favourite sport 
in the River Tensift near there, and has written a book on the 
subject. Excellent soles caught off the town were sold at 2d. or 3d- 
each, and plaice, mackerel, &c., abound. Some English people 
who had spent all their lives in Mogador told me grim tales of the 
great famine of 1875, when outside the walls every morning the 
dead and dying lay thick—poor starving creatures who had painfully 
crawled in from the country in which every green thing had perished, 
and the animals had therefore died of hunger and thirst. This was 
the consequence of the total absence of rain for eleven months. 
With such fine rivers a system of irrigation and wells could easily 
save the risk of such a serious visitation. England was the first 
country to send substantial help, and the people have never for- 
gotten that, and sent Queen Victoria a beautiful necklace of Sus 
gold in remembrance of it on the occasion of her Jubilee. 

When I was at the Consul’s a runner arrived from the interior. 
The only way in which letters can travel is by these native couriers. 
He had been trotting through the greater part of the kingdom. 
First from Tangier to Fez (160 miles, which he covered in four 
days), and then to Mogador vid Mequinez and Marakesh. He was 
a wild, dark, bony-looking man, with feet like hard leather, and no 
baggage but his leather post-bag, a dagger, and a long stick. The 
harbour is protected from the swell of the Atlantic by a long, rocky 
island, and is a favourite place for yachts to come to from the 
Canaries ; but skippers would do well to keep a sharp eye on the 
glass, and to clear out in case of a rapid fall, for it is a bad place to 
be caught in. Sailors call it the rat-trap. A little improvement on 
the natural protection would make it a safe refuge in any weather. 
Tides rise nine feet at springs and six feet at neaps along this 
coast. 

But it is at Tangier that a traveller would, doubtless, like to 
make his longest stay, under present conditions, in the Sultan’s 
dominions. There only can several really good hotels be found. 
It is a delightful place, and I should have been glad to have extended 
my three weeks’ stay there to three months. The artist and sports- 
man can both keep busy. Hospitality is free-handed (to those with 
introductions), and, as the man element greatly predominates, ladies 
are made much of. At my hotel we were three to twenty-three 
men every night at dinner. Amongst the guests was “ Bibi” Carle- 
ton, who is now our Vice-Consul at Alcazar, and was the only 
person Raisuli would deal with over Kaid Maclean’s ransom. He is 
almost as much a Moor as an Englishman, having been brought up 
in an Arab tent. ‘ Bibi’ was their pronunciation of “‘ baby,” and 
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the name has stuck to him. I suppose no alien knows the Moorish 
character and ways as he does. Other men (like the Kaid himself) 
may have taken up their residence in the country, studied the 
people, and learnt the language perfectly; but to him Morocco 
is home, and Arabic the language of his childhood. I was invited to 
join a boar-hunting party, which went off with tents, &c., for three 
days from Tangier. I should have liked the adventure, but thought, 
being the only lady, I should hamper them, so declined. They duly 
returned with several trophies, having had good sport, ‘‘ Bibi” 
securing first spear, as usual. The boar are never shot, as in 
Central Africa. 

A fine black Spanish horse was lent me for my whole stay 
in Tangier, and I had some grand rides over the wild country, full 


SIDI BILLIOUT’S TOMB FROM CASABLANCA’S WALLS 


of infinite variety in every direction—sandhills and fertile plains 
stretching away to mountains in which the dreaded Riff tribes 
dwell on one side, and on the other hills covered with oleander and 
myrtle, broken with olive woods and deep ravines, wherein grow 
date-palms, mimosa, and may-trees, and the nightingales fill the air 
with song. I met a Moorish shooting-party returning one day 
with jackals slung over their mules’ backs. It is terrible to see the 
burden of fodder and firewood the women carry in from the country 
on their heads. Even these poor things keep their faces closely 
veiled, only their eyes being visible, though their legs may be bare 
to well above the knee. When they lose their youth and good 
looks they are simply turned into beasts of burden. When I saw 
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a woman and a donkey yoked together in a plough it looked odd, 
but it is not at all an uncommon sight. They make even a more 
curious pair than a camel and an ox, which I have also seen. 
Storks may often be noticed following the plough for the sake of 
the worms turned up, as the sea-gulls and rooks do at home. 

I was fortunate to come in for the annual steeplechases, held a 
few miles off. Everyone there was mounted on some kind of 
animal, and it was altogether the most original and unconventional 
race-meeting I have ever attended. ‘‘ Bibi” Carleton had a tremen- 
dous cropper, but he and the horse were both up and off again before 
you could count six. Another less fortunate man fell and broke 
his arm. Kaid Maclean was looking on in a handsome dress of 
white and gold, and there were a number of bashas and grandees 
clothed in gorgeous apparel and mountcd on superb Arab steeds. 
Tetuan is a ten-hours’ ride from Tangier over wild and desolate 
country. It is an interesting town, open to Europeans, but beyond 
that the country is unexplorable—given over to pirates and brigands 
as far as the Algerian frontier. 

There is a great export from Tangier of live bullocks for the 
market at Gibraltar. When I finally left for that place I travelled 
with a boat-load of them, and was shocked to see the poor brutes 
swung out of the lighters by a chain passed under their horns. 

Beauty and barbarity, smiling nature, courteous, handsome 
people, with merciless cruelty, grasping avarice, and fanatical hatred 
peeping out from under the roses and laughter. That is the medley 
of contrasts one is always meeting in that strange and fascinating 
land. Yet even as it is, though one must say of every charm it 
possesses — 

The trail of the serpent is over them all, 


it takes hold of the imagination and the heart, delights one, and 
draws one back to it with an irresistible power that is possessed by 
no other land. 
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IS BOWLING DETERIORATING ? 


BY SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


THERE is probably no question connected with cricket more gene- 
rally at the back of men’s minds than the one which forms the theme 
of this article. It seems to be a truism in conversation to aver that 
the bat beats the ball. Even allowing this—and it is by no means 
proven, besides being outside the scope of this inquiry—there is no 


necessity to deduce therefore that bowling has deteriorated. Bowl- 
ing could be at exactly the standard it attained thirty years ago, and 
yet seem less effective because of altered conditions. 

Conditions are indeed altered since Nyren wrote that “in 
pitching the wickets much responsibility lies upon the bowler. The 
chief art is to select a situation that will suit your own style of 
bowling and at the same time prove disadvantageous to your adver- 
saries.”” The observation suggests a delightful vision of George 
Hirst and Haigh selecting a pitch at Nottingham (for Notts v. York- 
shire) which will suit them, but which will not be convenient for 
Tom Wass. Yet Nyren relates: ‘In those days it was the custom 
for the party going from home to pitch their own wickets; and here 
it was that Lumpy, whose duty it was to attend to this, always com- 
mitted an error. He would invariably choose the ground where 
his balls would shoot instead of selecting a rising spot to bowl 
against, which would have materially increased the difficulty to 
the hitter, seeing that so many more would be caught out by the 
mounting of the ball. As nothing, however, delighted the old man 
like bowling a wicket with a shooting ball, he would sacrifice the 
other chances to. the glory of that achievement.”” Nyren has often 
walked with Harris—‘“ the very best bowler; a bowler who, between 
anyone and himself, comparison must fall”—‘‘up to Windmill- 
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down at six o’clock in the morning, and has with pleasure noticed 
the pains he has taken in choosing the ground for his fellow-bowler 
as well as himself.” There is something so delicious in all this 
that it is as well to extract it from dry-as-dust. 

To the present generation the bowling of the late Mr. Harvey 
Fellowes is almost as traditional as that of Harris, and the success 
of Mr. Cobden as that of Fuller Pilch. The dead days beyond 
recall may therefore be left after one other quotation. The late 
Lord Bessborough, who was born in Waterloo year, and who lived 
to be an octogenarian, in 1889 answered a series of questions, one 
of which was : How would you compare the best underhand bowling 
of old days with the best modern round-arm? He replied: ‘ This 
is a very difficult question to answer. Old Clarke, of Nottingham, 
was the only first-class underhand bowler I played with in any 
good matches. But I think he and Kirwan would have held their 
own at any time, and been most useful in matches now. The 
change in the law of leg-before-wicket would have told much against 
the underhand bowlers, as they relied so much on the well-pitched 
balls with a curlon them. My opinion is that really good under- 
hand bowling would be very useful now, particularly for change 
bowling, but that with the present grounds round-arm must be 
depended upon.” 

From time to time in the modern era of cricket there has been 
talk of a revival of underhand bowling. Dr. E. M. Grace, in club 
cricket at the age of sixty-six, still takes his hundred wickets a 
season, but in his last sixteen years for Gloucestershire his 
97 wickets cost 30 runs apiece. Walter Humphreys, the Sussex 
“cobbler,” had days of conspicuous success at an advanced age. 
Notably in 1893, when he was forty-four, he captured 150 wickets 
at a cost of 18 runs apiece, and “the utter inability of so many of 
the leading batsmen to play his slows’’ was the more remarkable 
because in bowling Sussex was ‘‘a one-horse team.” Later 
Mr. D. L. A. Jephson sent down quite the best underhands of 
our generation. They were judiciously varied in pace and pitch, 
and on occasions—once against the Players and once at Hastings 
memorably—he certainly baffled opponents. Mr. Simpson-Hayward 
is the chief contemporaneous instance in first-class cricket, though 
he does not often represent Worcestershire. For M.C.C. in 
America last September his phenomenal average was fewer than 
6 for 25 wickets. Some years ago Mr. J. B. Wood bowled under- 
hand for Oxford v. Cambridge, but proved expensive. Other 
occasional ‘‘ lobsters’ have been Captain E. G. Wynyard, Messrs. 
A. J. L. Hill, L. C. H. Palairet, R. S. Lucas, A. J. Thornton, and 
William Gunn. The way the Australians played themselves out 
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to the lobs of the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton in the Test Match of 1882 
is of course historical. 

Comparing county bowling in 1880, 1894, and 1907, it may 
certainly be said that the general level is as good, though stars there 
are none to-day. In 1880 Gloucestershire had emerged from the 
wholly amateur teams generally played in the seventies, and possessed 
Midwinter, and Woof, who was debutising and proved an excellent 
bowler, but one in no respect superior to Dennett to-day. Generally 
the Westerners have had some sort of serviceable fast bowler of 
distinctly moderate ability as compared with the masters of the 
craft, whilst in the midway period loomed that difficult “ troubler ” 
Mr. C. L. Townsend. Derbyshire, in the first epoch, possessed two 
dangerous fast bowlers in Mycroft and Hay with no support at all. 
Later, Hulme and Davidson were more cunning, with Porter asa 
rather mechanical support. Last year Cadman, much improved, 
and Bestwick were efficient. Still, the Midlanders retrogress a 
little. Kent, with Blythe and Fielder, as well as the formidable 
changes so seldom needed, are a little ahead of the palmy times of 
Martin, Wright, and Walter Hearne; incomparably superior to the 
triumvirate of G. G. Hearne, Bray, and O’Shaughnessy. 

Lancashire have never had a lack of dangerous attack. At the 
earliest of our dates there were Crossland, Watson, and Nash, with 
Mr. A. G. Steel and Mr. Appleby on occasions. In 1894 Mold and 
Briggs actually claimed 324 wickets for a dozen runs each, and no 
one else dismissed a dozen opponents. Last summer Huddleston, 
Harry, and Dean bore the brunt, but there were many other bowlers. 
If cometless to-day, the attack of Lancashire presents a twinkling 
firmament. Middlesex in 1880 seemed to have the feeblest of round- 
arm, slow, fashionable amateur bowling. In 1894 J. T. Hearne 
was in the prime of his beautiful length-bowling, and Rawlin 
worked hard at the other end. Last year Hearne revived in August ; 
Tarrant combined a very quick break-back with extreme accuracy 
of pitch, though lacking sting; Trott still possessed days, and with 
other efficient support the metropolitan cosmopolitans are stronger 
with the ball than ever. 

Notts in 1880 showed that marvellous pair, Shaw and Morley, 
with Barnes and Flowers as reserves, while next year some new 
colts discovered during ‘‘the row”’ subsequently did big things. 
Midway, Attewell alone upheld the great traditions; but last year 
the feats of Hallam and Wass equalled almost anything that can 
be recalled. Their prowess showed 319 wickets for thirteen runs 
apiece, and with that can Nottingham bowling be said to have deteri- 
orated? Surrey in 1880 belonged to the old-time period ; Southerton, 
Blamires, Potter, and Burrett were hardly thrilling, however efficient. 
NO. CLIV. VOL, xxvI.—May 1908 PP 
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In 1894 Richardson and Lockwood were in their prime, with 
F. Smith (redivivus 1908) sharing the honours. With Mr. Neville 
Knox gone, Lees in 1908 will be looking for new colleagues. 

It is the reverse with Sussex. In the early eighties the bowling 
was beneath mediocrity. In 1894 Shaw and Humphreys bore the 
brunt, their united ages exceeding a hundred. But last summer 
Cox and the elder Relf did efficient work, even though the support 
was meagre. Yorkshire had great names in the bowling analysis 
of 1880: Hill, Bates, Emmett, Peate, and Ulyett. In 1894 they were 
champions with Wainwright, Peel, Hirst, and the Hon. F. S. Jackson. 
Last summer, even more than in preceding ones, the county depended 
on Hirst, Rhodes, and Haigh. One is inclined to put the moderns 
behind their elders, and yet on those exact years not by so very much. 

Of the counties undiscovered in 1880, Worcestershire was still 
not on the list in 1894, so to-day easily takes the palm, even though 
the bowling is not equal to the batting of the ‘ Fostershire.”” So 
far as Warwickshire is concerned, Santall figures on both sides of 
the equation; but to my mind there is nothing to choose between 
Pallett, Whitehead, and Shilton for the elders, and Charlesworth, 
Hargreave, and Field for contemporaries. Leicestershire showed 
Pougher and Woodcock against Astill, Jayes, and Mr. Odell. The 
seniors have it, but in a couple of years Astill may take high rank. 
Essex have Mead as in 1894; but against the deadliness of 
Mr. Kortright they set the less terrific deliveries of Mr. Douglas and 
Buckenham. There would not be very much in it if only catches 
were held. Somersetshire, with Nichols, Tyler, Major Hedley, and 
Mr. S. M. J. Woods, in 1894 were incomparably more formidable 
than the present attack. 

On this curt survey the moderns certainly do not show to much 
disadvantage in county cricket. Taking Gentlemen v. Players at 
Lord’s as the typical representative game of the pick of English 
cricketers for the summer, the bowling hardly presents such favour- 
able comparison :— 

1880. 1894. 1907. 

A. G. Steel. S. M.J. Woods.) .% W. Brearley. 

H. Rotherham. F. S. Jackson. ts J. W.H. T. Douglas. 

A. H. Evans. J. R. Mason. G. G. Napier. 

W. G. Grace. Hearne (J. T.). J. N. Crawford. 

Shaw. Martin. Hirst. 

Morley. Wainwright. Buckenham. 

Emmett. Briggs. Arnold. 

Bates. Lockwood. Tarrant. 

Ulyett. Brockwell. Rhodes. 

Barlow. Flowers. Braund. 
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Here certainly there can be no doubt that in their prime the elders 
were craftier conjurers with the ball. 

It is the consensus of opinion that the failure of the M.C.C. 
tour in Australia, apart from accidents, was chiefly due to failure 
with the ball. Now this bears closely upon my theme, because 
practically all those who declined the invitation (except Hirst) were 
desirable for batting rather than bowling. We sent Barnes and 
Fielder as fast bowlers, and these had to bear the brunt, for Blythe 
seemed to receive few chances, and to be as innocuous as Braund; 
while Mr. Crawford and Rhodes did not attain their English 
standard. This certainly looks as though our representatives were 
not possessed of the skill of those who brought back the ashes. 
Nor can any alleviation be suggested by observations on the condi- 
tions, for we at home seemed to hear more of rain than on previous 
tours, and that would favour our bowlers. As usual the Colonials 
had little difficulty in selecting their representative side. It has 
been before pointed out that not only is their number of cricketers 
much smaller, but further, it is probable that at no epoch in Austra- 
lian cricket have there been more than eighteen who at the time 
attained Test Match standards, whereas this very restriction in 
range of selection has made them play more familiarly and fre- 
quently together. On paper the Australian attack might not read 
nearly so deadly as of yore, but it had the incomparable merit of 
amply sufficing for the task in hand. 


1879. 1894. 1908. 
F. R. Spofforth. C. T. B. Turner. A. Cotter. 
G. E. Palmer. H. Trumble. W. Armstrong. 
H. F. Boyle. G. Giffen. J. V. Saunders. 
A. H. Evans. A. E. Trott. J. O’Connor. 
T. W. Garrett. E. Jones. M. A. Noble. 


It is not the intention of this article to make more than this 
brief digression into Australian bowling, still less to deal with that 
of South Africa, where the deadliness of Messrs. Schwarz, Vogler, 
White, Faulkner, Nourse, Sinclair, and Kotze has no elder genera- 
tion of any calibre to challenge comparison. Here at least bowling 
has amazingly come on. 

Action photography by Mr. G. W. Beldam has shown how very 
differently various bowlers grip the ball and swing their arms in the 
action of delivering it. It is that difference which proves how 
impossible it is to lay down absolute laws as to how to bowl with 
success. Coaching may do much in the initial stages; but if 
bowling is to become a fine art, the brain and hand of the bowler 
must work in subtle conjunction. As in singing, it is not only skill, 
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but temperament that is needed. I have never known a very 
successful slow bowler who was a stupid man. I have met some 
stupid fast bowlers who obtained their success by plunking down 
express deliveries and by frightening out batsmen. But the really 
skilled fast bowler cannot, so far as I can judge, ever be an un- 
mitigated ass. Observation, which is necessary to perceive the 
weakness of an opponent, and cunning to outwit his defence, must 
develop brain power, and are not likely to occur in really foolish 
men. Speaking broadly, the more famous professionals are intel- 
lectually and in demeanour among the very best in their walks of life. 

The lack of amateur bowling is, and has always been, one of 
the complaints of cricket. Not only is it the bugbear of University 
elevens, but it has also often aggravated the problem of choosing the 
Gentlemen, while in minor cricket the Ground in an M.C.C. match 
generally monopolises the bowling—and sometimes the batting, 
though the members are usually equal to that. It has been my 
occasional duty to arrange a Gentlemen of M.C.C. team, and whilst 
there are often fifty names put down in the book—members liking 
the opportunity of being able to send down a few overs—yet the 
standard is disappointingly low. Mr. F. R. Spofforth has given his 
opinion that laziness is one of the main causes of the lack of 
amateur bowling. On Lord’s practice ground one hardly ever sees 
an amateur having a turn with the ball. The result is that 
dangerous attack for the most part is and will be in the hands of 
the professional. Whether for goad or evil is another matter. 

It seems to be thought that a bowler who swerves—or curls in 
the air—is exceptionally deadly. Mr. Spofforth has never seen any 
bowler swerve with the wind. Nor, probably, has anyone else. He 
considers that Arnold, Hirst, Mr. Noble, and Mr. J. B. King are the 
greatest contemporary swervers, and Mr. F. E. Allan the greatest 
swerver that ever was. Yet he suggests they might have been as 
great if they had never swerved. ‘“ If one believes all that is written, 
hardly any of them ever get a wicket except through a swerve, and 
one wonders how the non-swerving bowlers like Rhodes ever get a 
wicket ; yet the latter has and will, I think, continue to have a 
better average.” If, since this was written, Rhodes seems to have 
less command of the ball, I should like in justice to him to be, I 
believe, the first to write that he suffers from an old cut in a finger 
which opens after he has been bowling a while. It says much for 
this splendid fellow that he should never himself have advanced this 
when his—much exaggerated—loss of efficacy with the ball has been 
the theme of columns. Judged by any ordinary standard his 164 
wickets for fifteen and a half runs each last summer would mean 
unqualified success. 
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The whole of the ‘‘ googly” experiment in its primitive stages, 
as well as the extravagances in bowling and placing the field, which 
at one time threatened to degenerate first-class cricket into a variety 
show, was a passing phase that demonstrated a weakly effort to 
overthrow the too powerful dominion of the bat. The once-popular 
Clown Cricketers never devised anything more ludicrous than to 
bowl a man with a ball that pitched twice before it came up to the 
batsman. I have been solemnly told by an eye-witness that one 
ball in a Test Match pitched three times. I am happy to say I 
never saw what I hope was only imagined by a careless and 
exaggerative spectator. 

Anything in the way of a fashion in bowling is eagerly adopted. 
Seldom was such an orgy of fast bowling seen as at Lord’s in 
Gentlemen v. Players only two years ago. Fielder led off by taking 
all ten wickets in the first amateur effort. For the Gentlemen, 
Mr. Brearley took six wickets and Mr. Knox twelve. The Surrey 
amateur was only just recovering from a strain, but he bowled faster 
than had been seen in a big match since Mr. C. J. Kortright’s fine 
feats in 1898. His speed was terrific, and even good length balls 
rose dangerously, so that all but three of his opponents failed 
to confront him, Hayes being alone really at ease with deliveries 
that fairly seemed to hiss. This wonderful exhibition made the 
chorus shout that only fast bowling had any real effect under the 
conditions of modern cricket. Yet a month later Dennett was 
achieving wonders in the West, and Blythe looked even more 
difficult. 1906 was a great year, thanks to the representative match 
and to Kent’s exciting acquisition of the championship. In the 
big feats there was no suggestion that bowling was deteriorating, 
any more than was this the case in the University Match, where 
Messrs. Napier and Morcom did work as valuable as any in the 
history of the game. Indeed, the bowling of the two in the last 
three matches against Oxford must be recorded as an emphatic 


comment on my subject. 
Runs Wickets Average 


A. F. Morcom ... 

G. G. Napier ... ws WEY 
As a pair and on the improved pitch of modern Lord’s, this appears 
to challenge comparison with the work of any other couple. That 
phenomenal slow bowler, Mr. A. G. Steel, in his four encounters 
with Oxford captured 32 wickets for 359 runs; but even Mr. P. H. 
Morton was not a more complete colleague than one to the other of 
the modern couple. Mr. S. M. J. Woods, who literally was a bowl- 
ing terror, during his four years claiming 36 Oxford wickets for 318 
runs, had no regular colleague at the other end. 
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Last vear produced one bowling feat which has no parallel, 
that of Trott in his benefit match at Lord's, where against Somerset 
in the second innings he took four wickets in four balls and also 
performed the hat trick. Another notable achievement with the ball 
in 1907 was Blythe’s feat of claiming 17 Northamptonshire wickets 
for 48 runs on that side’s own ground, all in one day—a record, the 
whole ten wickets falling to him in the first innings. Tarrant took 
four wickets in four balls v. Gloucestershire at Bristol. Perhaps of 
more real value is the achievement of Mr. R. O. Schwarz, who 
by taking 140 wickets for 11°51 runs apiece actually eclipsed the 
performance of every bowler who has obtained more than forty 
wickets in the whole of the twentieth century in English first-class 
cricket. Let it be remembered that he was educated at St. Paul’s 
and failed to get his blue at Cambridge. 

At the outset, reference was made to altered conditions. Fifty 
at Lord’s against good bowling was at one time a feat of no 
small prowess. Yet at Lord’s the Players have been set 501 to 
beat the Gentlemen, and have won the match by two wickets. 
Oddly enough, both the other biggest scores in fourth innings— 
Cambridge getting 507 v. M.C.C. and Ground for seven wickets, and 
I Zingari obtaining 412 v. Gentlemen of England for four wickets— 
were also made there. Everywhere it is accepted that improved 
wickets and improved cricket implements assist the batsman. 
Therefore bowling must advance to maintain its old efficacy. Did it 
maintain only its old standard, apparent deterioration could be 
insisted upon. So far as my personal judgment goes, I think that 
to-day there are no Spofforths, no Lohmanns, no Tom Richardsons, 
just as there is no man like Grace in his prime, A. G. Steel, or 
A. E. Stoddart. But, as I have attempted to show, it is my 
conviction that the average level of first-class county bowling is 
higher than ever, though there are to-day no conjurers with the ball. 
Thus I believe bowling has not deteriorated, despite the fact that for 
the moment the era of the giants is past. Our current interregnum 
is full of good and barely appreciated bowling. 


A CROWDED TENEMENT 


ROOKS AND ROOK-SHOOTING 
BY ‘‘ EAST SUSSEX ”’ 


SENTIMENT and superstition frequently go together, and they were 
never more inextricably blended than in the case of Corvus frugilegus 
—the common rook. He is hated and beloved, honoured and 
despised, encouraged and persecuted, feared and frightened. The 
farmer usually regards him as an enemy, while his neighbour the squire 
welcomes his presence in the trees about his house. The farmer 
employs boys to scare him away; the squire is scared himself, and 
fears the advent of disaster, if the rooks suddenly forsake his hospi- 
tality. In the village the birds are regarded as omens of good or evil. 
There is a fine time ahead when they sail homewards at night-time 
high in the air with scarcely a caw between them. If, on the con- 
trary, they make a great commotion with voice and wing there is 
trouble brewing, and it behoves everyone to look out for squalls. 
Turning from sentiment and superstition to the actual facts of 
the rook’s everyday existence, we find ourselves at once face to face 
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with a problem that is never likely to be satisfactorily solved. No_ 
doubt he does good, and no doubt he does harm, but who is to say 
which way the balance lies? Everything depends upon circum- 
stances, and the fact that the rook has been tolerated everywhere for 
so long would seem to show that by the general opinion of the 
community our sable friend is not so black as he is painted. 

Generally speaking, the rook is a bird of most conservative 
habits, and if once he takes a fancy to a place there are very few things 
that will dislodge him. In the same way, nothing will induce him 
to build in a place he does not fancy, and as a rule he turns a deaf 
ear and a blind eye to all attempts towards making him set up house 
in a new neighbourhood. Sometimes, without any apparent reason, 
a rookery may be deserted suddenly, never again to be inhabited ; 
and sometimes, with equal suddenness, the birds will make their 
appearance in a new place, and found a colony of considerable im- 
portance. A whole book might be written on the subject of rooks, 
of their likes and dislikes, of their devotion to their young and of 
their cantankerous and squabbling relations with their neighbours, 
of their habits of industry and perseverance, of their idleness and 
wanton mischievousness, and of a hundred other virtues and vices 
which they possess. 

It is an old-time belief that the rookery which thrives best is 
that in which the young birds are regularly shot. To kill a creature 
to save its life has always been regarded as a doubtful policy, but in 
the case of the rook there seems to be something in it. The fact 
is that an overcrowded rookery never thrives so well as one 
whose members are annually thinned. Rooks have a rooted objec- 
tion to distributing their nests in every tree of a rookery, and when 
the nesting-places of the favoured trees are all occupied there is no 
room for any newcomers. If, therefore, the rookery continues to 
increase, the younger birds fight with their older relatives for the 
favourite sites, and the breeding season is wasted in squabbles 
instead of being occupied with the business of rearing families. 

It might be pointed out that none of the London rookeries have 
ever been regularly shot, and that nearly all of them have died out. 
It may be that their disappearance has had nothing to do with their 
not being shot, and some of them have been molested in such a way 
by building operations and the felling of trees that there is nothing 
surprising in finding them vacated. On the other hand, some have 
never been disturbed in either of these latter ways, and yet are 
now forsaken. One could name dozens of rookeries in the country 
which have never been shot, and which have never grown to any 
considerable size, and others which have grown year after year in 
spite of the heavy toll taken of their members each spring. But, 
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after all is said and done, it is always difficult to account for the 
increase or decrease of rookeries. There are often so many agencies 
at work, some apparent and others not easily discovered, and the 
birds are so notoriously erratic in their behaviour, that it is impos- 
sible to settle the point satisfactorily. 

Of London rookeries still extant there are very few, the most 
famous of them being the well-known colony of Gray’s Inn. The 
early history of this rookery is unknown, but it appears to be of no 
very ancient origin. None of the really old records of Gray’s Inn 
refer to it, but a writer of the period between 1840 and 1850 speaks 
of it as being of some years’ standing, and Mr. Douthwaite, the 
steward of the Society, who has always taken the keenest interest in 
the rooks and their history, estimates that the colony may be a 
hundred years old, but probably no older. Mr. H. H. Manley, how- 
ever, in his ‘‘ Notes on Game and Game Shooting” (published in 
1880), says that he is informed that the rooks only came to Gray’s 
Inn about twenty or twenty-five years before that date, when some 
trees in the rookery at the Spring Gardens corner of St. James’s 
Park were felled. At the beginning there were about twenty-five 
nests each year, and there never appear to have been more, though 
often fewer. Of late years the rookery has maintained the average 
strength of its early existence so far as the number of nests is 
concerned, but not all of them are in active occupation. 

Rather more than a quarter of a century ago there were several 
rookeries within the circle of Greater London, but most of them 
have dwindled away to nothing. Mr. Manley speaks of the rooks’ 
sporadic tenements’? in Hyde Park, Regent’s Park, and of a 
small colony of six to a dozen nests in the Marylebone Road, at the 
end of Portland Place. He also mentions “ the trees in the vicinity 
of Bedlam,” with their rooks, and the rookeries at Denmark Hill. 
There was a rookery, too, near University College at the north end of 
Gower Street, another near the bottom of Haverstock Hill, and until 
1879 there had been a small colony near Hereford Square, Old Bromp- 
ton. Mention is also made of the rookery in the Temple Gardens, 
and Mr. Manley says that rooks once built in the famous, but now 
sadly mutilated, plane tree of Cheapside. Other authorities declare 
that crows at one time nested there, but do not mention rooks. 

In reply to an inquiry concerning the rooks which used to build 
in the gardens of the Bethlem Royal Hospital, Mr. A. H. Martin, 
writing on March 24 last, says that it is quite twenty-five years since 
the birds left. Subsequently a small rookery was founded in a tri- 
angular piece of ground beside the hospital, but this, too, had been 
deserted for the past four or five years. Mr. Martin, who is evidently 
a keen observer and would like to see the birds back in their old 
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quarters, adds that he had noticed some rooks about “ during the 
past week, but I do not know whether they intend to stay.” 

Probably the most extensive rookery that Londoners have ever 
known was that at Hampton Court. In the Every Day Book for 
1832 one reads that ‘“‘ The average number of rooks’ nests, during 
the last four years, in the avenue of Hampton Court Park, has been 
750. Allowing three young birds and a pair of old ones to each nest 
the numbers would amount to 3,750. They are very particular that 
none of their society build away from the usual line of trees. A pair 
of rooks did so this spring, and when their nest was nearly finished, 
at least fifty others came and demolished it in a few minutes.” The 
London of to-day can boast of no such rookery as this within its 
immediate neighbourhood. 

So much for the social side of the rook’s existence. And now for 
his claim to be considered a sporting bird. When full grown he is 
still regarded as the legitimate quarry of the falconer, but falconry is 
the sport of the very few in these degenerate times. As a mark for 
the gun, however, the young rook is not to be despised, and it is 
remarkable that of all the books on shooting, whether ancient or 
modern, hardly one of them has found a place for him. Yet in the 
spring—at a time, too, when there is no other kind of shooting to be 
had—there are great possibilities of sport either in or near the pre- 
cincts of the rookery. Nobody pretends, of course, that the bald- 
faced old fellow with whose raucous voice and lumbering flight every 
one of us is so familiar has any claim at all to be considered a 
sport-providing bird; but with the youngsters of the year the case is 
quite different. Somewhere between the end of April and the third 
week in May the majority of the young birds leave the nest and may 
be seen sitting solemnly and pensively on the swaying branches of 
the tree-tops adjacent to their nurseries, or experimenting, with 
wings that are but ill-controlled, in short flights from tree to tree. 
At first they are but a fitting mark for the small-bore rifle, and no 
easy target do they provide as they rock from side to side upon their 
uncertain perch ; but, presently, when the fledglings gain confidence 
in their powers of flight and are able to regulate their wings so that 
both work more or less in unison, as they certainly refused to do 
before, the time comes for the abandonment of the rifle in favour of 
the shot-gun. 

There are those who despise rook-shooting of either kind as a 
matter unworthy of the expenditure of powder and shot ; while there 
are others who, content to fire a few bullets at sitting birds, have 
never thought of the amusement that might be derived from killing 
young rooks on the wing with a shot-gun. To the man who helps 
to make big bags of pheasants and partridges every season and gets 
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enough shooting in five or six months to last him for the year, there 
is no doubt very little attraction in rook-shooting either with gun or 
rifle; but to that vast majority of shooting men who do not get 
through quite as many cartridges as they could afford each season, 
the question of rook-shooting is worthy of consideration. 

As for the sporting side of it, it takes a good man to make sure 
of his bird with a *220 or °250 rifle five times out of ten, and even a 
moderately good shot will be surprised to find how many of those 
swiftly-flying youngsters he can miss as they fly from one side of the 


LEARNING TO FLY 


rookery to the other above the tops of the tallest trees. The young 
rook that has left the nest for a fortnight or three weeks provides a 
much harder shot on the wing than those who have never shot at 
him may suppose, and there is no comparison at all between his 
flight at that time (when he is always in a hurry) and the much 
more dignified rate of progression which he will assume towards the 
end of summer. Nothing is more striking than the difference 
between the rate of flight of young rooks and old, and the former, 
when they begin to accompany their parents to the fields for food, 
are always in desperate haste to get home again to the rookery. At 
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such times they afford capital sport to the gunner who knows their 
habits and takes his stand morning or evening in a convenient 
position behind some hedge that lies in the line taken by the birds 
between the rookery and their feeding grounds. In this manner the 
rook-shooting season, which is always short and sometimes unduly 
curtailed by the early growth of the leaf upon the trees, may be pro- 
longed until well into the month of June. 

The old idea that anything in the way of a rifle is good enough 
for rcok-shooting is on a par with the still prevalent opinion that 
any sort of cartridge is good enough for killing rabbits. A young 
rook, to be killed properly, and not merely wounded and left hanging 
by cne leg in the tree, must be shot in the proper place—either in 
the head or upper part of the body—and to do this an accurate 
weapon that is in no sense a toy must be employed. The short and 
light *220 bores, generally of cheap and nasty foreign make, which 
are so light that nobody can hold them steady, are useless for accu- 
rate work. The best weapon for rooks is the *220 or *250 rifle, now 
made by all our best manufacturers on the lines of a proper rifle, 
and weighing, generally speaking, 4} 1b. to 61b. The ‘250 rifle, 
with its heavier bullet, is perhaps the better of the two, because of 
the extra advantage it gives in a high wind. The ‘230 (Morris tube 
size) is a happy medium between the *220 and the *250; but the 
difference of the three bores is not great, the build and accuracy of 
the rifle being of more consequence than the actual bore. The non- 
fouling smooth spiral oval-bore ‘250, as made by Charles Lancaster, 
is one of the best for rook-shooting, and with hollow-fronted bullets 
makes an effective rabbit-rifle as well. Owing to the small diameter 
of the barrel, it is one of the safest for use in confined spaces, and 
this is often a consideration in rook-shooting. 

It has been suggested before now that it savours rather of cold- 
blooded murder to slay young rooks with a 12-bore shot-gun, and 
so it would be, no doubt, if it were a case of ‘‘shot sitting.” But 
nobody who shoots rooks for sport would dream of doing that, 
although such procedure may be a perfectly legitimate means to 
an end in the eyes of the aggrieved agriculturist, whose aspirations 
in rook-shooting do not soar above the more vulgar methods of 
warfare. If he is to be shot flying it does not matter very much to 
the young rook whether it be a 12, 16, or 20-bore that puts an end 
to his brief existence, and there is nothing unsportsmanlike in the 
use of any one of them. The small bore, however, calls for rather 
more skill on the part of the gunner at short range, and if he be so 
minded he may try his hand with a 28 or even a *410—the latter a 
most excellent little weapon when well bored and used with brass 
cases. The writer learned to shoot with one of these miniature guns, 
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and for the novice there is nothing better to teach him to hold - 
straight than a *410—preferably a single-barrel. Rook-shooting, 
indeed, is the best sort of practice that any beginner can have, and 
if the birds are plentiful a youngster can learn more of shooting 
during half a dozen evenings in the rookery than he could in a whole 
season at pheasants or partridges. 

In certain agricultural districts the rook-shooting party is a 
recognised function of the spring season. Farmer Jones, who owns 
a rookery, invites all his friends, and there is a tremendous fusillade 
among the elm-trees so long as daylight and powder last. After- 
wards there is a distribution of the bag among the villagers, the 
while Mrs. Farmer Jones is preparing a substantial supper for the 
“guns.” This class of rook-shooting is essentially a social business. 
In other parts of the country the farmer with an eye to the main 
chance lets liis rook-shooting to a syndicate at so much a gun or for 
a lump sum, thus being delivered from his enemies and pocketing 
some cash besides, which will go towards the damage that the 
survivors may commit. A Hampshire farmer known to the writer 
used always to let his rook-shooting for a good sum and take all the 
bag as well! 

The last act in the drama of rook-shooting consists of the rook- 
pie; and let those who have never tried it take the assurance of one 
who has that, if properly prepared, it is passing good. Only the 
breasts and legs must be used, and these, after the birds have been 
skinned, should be soaked in new milk for twenty-four hours before 
being put into the pie. Five young rooks, half a pound of tender 
beefsteak, a couple of hard-boiled eggs, with a nice light crust over 
all—and there you have a dish which, in the hands of a capable 
cook, will take a great deal of beating. For some reason local 
taste in the matter of such a delicacy as rook-pie differs greatly 
even in adjoining counties. In a Hampshire parish where the 
writer used to shoot the young rooks of a very large colony every 
year, the villagers positively clamoured for the birds, and there were 
never enough, even when one killed ten or twelve dozen in an 
evening, to satisfy the wants of all. In Sussex, on the other hand, 
the natives almost turned up their noses at the suggestion when told 
that they might share the spoils of the rookery. The respective 
inhabitants of the two counties hold the same views with regard to 
the bag resulting from a night’s sparrow-catching. But here there 
is some excuse. Sparrows are small and very tiresome things to 
prepare, for they must be carefully plucked ; the young rook is easily 
handled, and his jacket can be removed bodily, feathers and all, in 
the space of a couple of minutes, with something tangible remaining 
after it is done. 
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THE DEE—THE START IN BALA LAKE 


CANOEING 
BY F. M. TOMKINSON 


CANOEING during the summer months on the higher reaches of the 
rivers in England and Wales is a form of holiday and amusement 
well worth a trial. I have now been annually for some years with 
my brother and the same two friends, and each year we look forward 
to descending some new river. The rivers which have been con- 
venient to us, who live in the Midlands, are the Severn and some of 
the Welsh streams. 

The first thing to be considered is the canoe, and for what I am 
about to describe I do not think that a Double Canadian Clinker- 
built canoe can be bettered. Of course the ordinary form of light 
Canadian canoe is much easier to carry, and somewhat easier to 
steer, but the clinker-built canoe will take, without serious damage, 
an amount of scraping on the bottom and against rocks which 
would disable the lighter craft. The most convenient size is 
probably about 14 ft. long; this will go in the guard’s van of 
most passenger trains at a rate of 1d. per mile with a minimum 
of 2s. 6d., which obviates the expense, trouble, and delay of a 
special truck. 

It is best to have the ends well covered over for about 1} to 2 ft. 
so as to prevent the wave coming right into the boat down the larger 
rapids; possibly it would be an improvement for the front man to 


CANOEING 


THE SEVERN—-MONTFORD BRIDGE 


have a leather apron, which he could, if necessary, draw over his 
knees, to turn off the water; but it is clearly best to have complete 


THE SEVERN—MENDING CANOE PREPARATORY TO START ON THE SECOND DAY 
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freedom of action. A suitable outfit for quick repairs is oil, red 
lead, brown paper, sheet copper, and copper tacks. 

One of the first expeditions which we arranged was on the 
Upper Severn in June 1904. We arrived at Llanidloes (which is not 
far from Plinlimmon, and about fifteen miles from the source of the 
Severn) on the evening of 17 June. The river was dead low, but 
fortunately rose a few inches in the night. We made a fairly early 
start and went down toabout a mile and a half from Newtown by the 
evening. Much of the water is shallow and there are no big rapids. 
In places the river is swift and interesting, and one must keep a good 


THE WYE—WATERFALL ABOVE BUILTH 


look-out for barbed wire across the river close to the water. We had 
lunch at Llandinam, where we repaired some damage caused by a 
collision with a snag. 

The next day, after some more mending, we worked down 
through Newtown (where we had an arduous portage) and Abermule, 
over many troublesome weirs, and finished for the day at the bridge 
near Montgomery Station. Some little way above this bridge we 
canoed down what we considered the best rapid on the Upper Severn, 
the channel being near the right bank under some trees. The fol- 
lowing morning two of us went on to Welshpool, but from Welsh- 
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CANOEING 


THE WYE—THE FIRST OF THE ERWOOD RAPIDS 


pool downwards the river is navigable in row-boats and (except per- 
haps for the portion between Ironbridge and Bewdley at low water) 
presents few features of interest to the canoeist. 


THE WYE—CLIFFORD CASTLE 
CLIV. VOL. xxvi.—May 1908 
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In 1905 we canoed the Upper Wye from Newbridge-on- Wye 
(which is about ten miles below Rhayader) to Whitney-on-the- Wye. 
The river was dead low and very clear. From where we started 
at Newbridge there are no big rapids before one approaches Builth 
Road; here the river is splendid, but there is, as will be seen 
from some of the photographs, roughish water in places; one of 
the rapids between Builth Road and Builth is almost a waterfall, 
under the right bank, and highly exciting; both our canoes went 
down these without mishap. For a number of miles below Builth 
the Wye is ideal for canoeing. At low water the river in many 
places flows down a deep cut between the rocks with many beautiful 
rapids. There is one under the right bank near Erwood, which we 


THE SEVERN—BRIDEWELL FORD 


did not attempt on account of a rock in the middle of the channel ; 
this would perhaps be feasible with more water in the river. The 
only damage which we suffered was over an old weir near Llyswen ; 
the back of one canoe struck a sharp rock as we went over the dip, 
and we only reached land just in time to avoid sinking. 

I have since canoed the Wye from Whitney to Chepstow ; from 
Whitney to Ross the river is very tame, but the scenery is lovely. 
Monnington Weir between Whitney and Hereford is the best rapid, 
and Lydbrook is good. Fortunately we arrived at Tintern with the 
tide right out, and between Tintern and Chepstow encountered 
many fine rapids, but the high banks of soft mud prevented us from 
taking any photographs. There is no need to dilate on the extreme 
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beauty of the Wye Valley, and a satisfactory method of appreciating 
the same is to go down by river, stopping where desirable to see the 
many interesting places near the banks. 

In 1906 we canoed the Dee from Bala Lake. I was only able 
to go to Berwyn, but the others went down through Llangollen. 
The first day we lunched at Glendyrfrdwy, and finished at Corwen. 
The best rapids begin some miles above Berwyn; about one mile 
above the Horse-shoe Falls at Berwyn are two very fine specimens, 
both of which we navigated, but we were very lucky to escape 
swamping on the second one. 

We went down the first rapid below Berwyn Bridge, but not 
the big one a few hundred yards below, which was (on that day) 


THE WYE—MONNINGTON OLD WEIR 


clearly impossible. I have seen this last-mentioned rapid in flood- 
time, and then I thought that a decked canoe might go down safely, 
but an open one would probably be swamped. 

Last year (1907) we canoed the Usk from Talybont-on-Usk, 
only one and a half days’ journey. The river was high and, owing 
to a landslip near Brecon, very muddy; but we had a great time. We 
launched on the Talybont Brook near the railway station, and soon 
reached the Usk. Had we known beforehand that the river was so 
high we would have started at Brecon. The Usk narrows and the 
rapids begin at the Glawcoed; we did not face the next fifty yards, 
but went down the “ Little Catch” which is immediately below. 
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It was raining nearly all day, hence some of the photographs 
are not very distinct. The lower portion of the Crawnon Fall at 
Kilwiche was very fine ; we went down the left-hand side. 

Shortly after Llangynidr Bridge one of our canoes was swamped. 
Going under the bridge we had some water on board, and a big drop 
just below nearly filled us; the end came about a hundred yards 
below, when we sank without having touched a rock, and merely on 
account of the waves. We were dragged down some fifty yards or 
so, but after a great effort pulled our canoe to the bank without 


THE USK—THE START AT ABERGAVENNY 


serious damage. Our tackle was tied in, but we lost a cushion and 
two paddles; one of the latter was recovered some weeks later. 
The Dukes Fall appeared quite impossible, and there are other 
places where the river is too wide to be deep enough. 

We lunched at Crickhowell; there is a good rapid under the 
right-hand arch. That night we stayed at Abergavenny, and finished 
the next day at Usk, where the station is close to the river. 

This year we hope to go to Yorkshire. 
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ADVANCED GOLF, OR HINTS AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR PROGRESSIVE 
PLAYERS. By James Braid. London: Methuen & Co. 1908. 


One is inclined to wonder whether in earlier days, before the great 
revival of golf, as much care and attention were bestowed upon the 
game as has lately been the case? There is reason to suppose that it 
was formerly played in a much more rough-and-ready fashion, that the 
extent to which, as Braid says, ‘‘ Golf is a very scientific game” was 
not generally recognised; indeed, he declares that at the present 
time “comparatively few players have any idea how really scientific 
it is,” and dilates on the enormous amount of thought and study 
which he declares to be its due. We will not for a moment suggest 
that his book is heavy; practical golfers will not find it so, but the 
subject is treated with an extreme seriousness which might induce 
the ordinary reader to wonder whether he is really perusing a volume 
simply about a game. This, however, is the spirit in which advanced 
golf is played. 

Braid’s object has been to advise players on all matters con- 
nected with golf when they have “fairly grappled with” the early 
difficulties, even if they have not “surmounted” them. Whether 
. golfers are born or made is sometimes argued. Braid’s idea is that 
there are both kinds, but that the majority are ‘‘ anything but born,” 
though these may attain to that proficiency which many of them so 
ardently desire by careful practice of the right methods; and he 
endeavours to tell them precisely what those methods should be. 
There are twenty chapters, dealing with all phases of the game; and 
though no one can learn golf from printed pages, the instructions 
herein contained, together with the indispensable practical experi- 
ence, ought to improve a man’s play to a remarkable extent. The 
admittedly difficult questions which constantly arise he endea- 
vours to answer, such for instance as the desirability of long or of 
‘“‘ shorter” driving—he uses the term ‘‘ shorter” in view of the fact 
that ‘‘ merely short driving is not much use to anyone when first- 
class golf is being considered.” Most golfers probably drive just as 
far as they can, but there are those who declare “that the man 
who makes a speciality of short but very reliable driving ‘gets 
there’ every time, and is the man who will usually come out on 
top.” Here, however, the author evades the expression of a direct 
opinion. ‘“ That may be, possibly, or it may not,” he says, though 
he is quite in agreement with those who favour the shorter driving 
“so long as it is always accurate.” There is no reason, however, he 
declares, why the shorter driver should be any more accurate than 
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the long driver who still drives well within himself; but it is 
probable that most golfers derive more gratification from a really 
long drive than from any other incident of the game? 

‘** Slow back but quick on the ball” is an accepted maxim, but 
the author emphasises the fact that there is danger in going too 
slowly back, and he agrees with Mr. Edward Blackwell that the 
secret of long driving is ‘‘ the correct timing of the stroke.” 

A chapter from which benefit can only be derived by advanced 
players is that which deals with “ Intentional Pulling and Slicing.” 
Here the novice is even more likely to go wrong than the inexpert 
billiard player when he endeavours to aid his strokes by side. 
‘“‘ Learn to pull and slice well, and play these shots when necessary, 
but remember that the straightest shot is generally the best, so use 
them very sparingly,” is the advice given. The short chapter on 
‘“‘ Difficulties through the Green” contains many valuable hints. 
This, indeed, may be said of all the chapters, but golfers will here 
probably find a solution of difficulties which have particularly puzzled 
them. Not all of them are aware of the fact that a player is not en- 
titled to a sight of his ball when addressing it, but only to remove 
long grass, bracken, &c., sufficiently to enable him to find it. 
‘*Putting Strokes ” and “‘ Problems of the Putting Green” occupy 
eight-and-twenty pages. The majority of golfers, Braid declares, 
‘certainly do not take their putting seriously enough; if they did 
they would be better golfers. One wonders how many of them 
constantly reflect that of a total number of strokes that they use 
up in the course of a round, a good third, or often even a half, are 
taken on the putting green, and appreciate the moral which is con- 
veyed by that reflection.” As regards himself, he is sure that long 
after he was a scratch player he lost more matches through bad put- 
ting than anything else. Until recently, indeed, he says there is no 
doubt that he was “really a poor putter.” The subject isa compli- 
cated one, for on every putting green ‘“‘there are generally about 
half a dozen different factors affecting the line of the putt which 
have to be carefully weighed and balanced against each other”; 
and this being so, it is no wonder that so many men fail here. 

A chapter on the planning of courses gives in detail a descrip- 
tion of an ideal course of 18 holes. The length of these holes 
varies from 120 to 500 yards. In a general way he would make 
holes of 390 yards and over 5’s, and under that distance 4's, “‘ that 
is when they are over 3.” ‘‘ There should not be such a thing as a 
par 6”’—a statement which will bring a reminiscent, and possibly a 
painful, smile to the faces of some of his readers. A man who has 
thrice won the Open Championship speaks with unquestionable 
authority, and among the many books devoted to the game this will 
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universally be allowed to take a leading place. Many photographs 
elucidate the text, and there are also explanatory diagrams; the 
invaluable chapter which Professor Tait wrote for this magazine 
years ago being drawn upon, as it is by well-nigh all writers on golf. 


THE CONDITION OF HUNTERS, THEIR CHOICE AND MANAGEMENT. 
By Nimrod. The Veterinary portions brought up to date 
by Frank Townend Barton, M.R.C.V.S., with 34 illustrations, 
including the original Turner lithographs. London: John 
Lane, The Bodley Head. 1908. 


We welcome this book, because Nimrod’s work was far too 
good to be forgotten, and what he says about the conditioning of 
hunters is as true now as when he wrote in the early half of the 
last century. Obvious facts which are thoroughly recognised by 
many sensible persons are still ignored by perhaps the majority, 
and in this volume many of these truths are forcibly expressed. 
Nimrod was all against turning hunters out to a summer’s run at 
grass, as is still so very frequently the custom, and he gives his 
reasons—as indeed he almost invariably does for all he advances— 
which may be commended to the attention of hunting men. A 
charm of Nimrod’s writing is the introduction of anecdote, incident, 
and personal experience which so pleasantly lighten his work, and 
he certainly tells his readers a great many things which in all likeli- 
hood they do not know. In the case of an overreach, for instance, 
nearly everyone imagines that the injury is inflicted by the toe of 
the hind shoe. Nimrod states that this is not so. The wound is 
made by the inner edge of the inside of the shoe. He doubted this 
when informed of it by a friend, who however took him straightway 
into a blacksmith’s shop and convinced him of it by making him 
pass his finger along the inner edge of a new shoe, which he found 
was almost as sharp as a knife. An appreciation of this will save 
horse-masters grave trouble and annoyance. Nimrod’s practice 
ever afterwards was to have the inside edge of the hind shoe bevelled 
or rounded off, and he never had an over-reach afterwards. Mr. 
Barton’s portion of the work is, of course, capably done. 


Tue Diary OF MASTER WILLIAM SILENCE: A STUDY OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE AND ELIZABETHAN Sport. By the Rt. Hon. A. H. 
Madden, M.A., LL.D., Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Dublin. New Edition. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1908. 

The original edition of this fascinating volume was published 
more than ten years ago, and that a reprint should have become 
necessary will readily be understood by those who had made its 
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acquaintance. Dr. Madden is a sportsman; he is also an ardent 
Shakespearian, and a quotation from Dr. Johnson faces his title-page : 
‘** He that will understand Shakespeare must not be content to study 
him in the closet ; he must look for his meaning sometimes among 
the sports of the field.””. Years ago accident brought to Dr. Madden’s 
knowledge the sport of hunting the wild red deer, which has been car- 
ried on in the Forest of Exmoor from time immemorial in accordance 
with ancient usage. What he describes as “‘the thoroughly Shake- 
spearian character of the sport and its surroundings ”’ impressed him 
more and more: and so he set to work to describe various incidents 
of the chase, such as might serve to illustrate and connect the 
scattered passages in which Shakespeare treats the subject. The 
hounds he allotted to Master Robert Shallow, and the tale of them 
was naturally told by Master William Silence, the lettered member 
of the family group. Dr. Madden’s task was carried out with 
admirable wit, humour, learning, and appreciation of the subject. 
He ‘‘ventures to hope,’ and there can be no doubt the hope will 


be amply fulfilled, that his pages may aid the student of Shake- 
speare in following the advice of Dr. Johnson, and that he may 
succeed in finding in the sports in the field a meaning which escaped 
him in the study. 


SOME NATURE BIOGRAPHIES: PLANT, INSECT, MARINE, MINERAL. 
By John J. Ward. London: John Lane, The Bodley Head. 
1908. 

This is the volume of an enthusiast. It is written, and it may 
also be said illustrated, with extraordinary care. There was cer- 
tainly a distinct place for the book, for it deals with subjects of 
which very little is known; the sad thing being that these subjects 
will, it is to be feared, appeal to a limited circle. Most people take 
an interest in the birds and beasts of the field, but few extend 
that interest to insects, plants, or would care to read twenty pages 
of ‘‘ The Story of a Piece of Coal.’’ It is sad that there should not 
be a greater demand for knowledge, but facts are facts. Mr. Ward’s 
eighteen chapters are made up of thirteen ‘‘ Life Stories”’ and five 
stories without this qualification. In the former he deals in amaz- 
ingly exhaustive fashion with ‘‘ The White Admiral Butterfly,” “A 
Horse Chestnut Bud,” ‘‘ The Lobster Moth,” ‘‘A Hover Fly,” 
Jelly Fish,” Brimstone Butterfly,” “A Swallow-tail 
Moth,” ‘“‘ The Lime Hawk Moth,” ‘“‘ The Wheat Mildew,” ‘“‘ The Peach- 
blossom Moth,” ‘‘ The Goat Moth,” ‘‘The Swallow-tail Butterfly and 
its Parasite,” and ‘‘The Most Familiar of English Butterflies.”’ 
The stories are of ‘‘ Nature’s Units,” ‘‘ The Fall of the Leaf,’’ ‘‘ The 
Piece of Coal,’’ ‘‘ The Senses of Insects,” and ‘‘ A Landscape during 
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Twelve Months.” From the same standpoint, near Finham Bridge, 
Stoneleigh, Warwickshire, the author, who is his own photographer 
and photomicrographer, has depicted this landscape during each of 
the twelve months of the year, showing it with January snow, June 
leaves, the buds of April, and the desolation of December. The 
letterpress which accompanies these pictures might well have been 
extended, for the observations of so keen a lover and observer of 
Nature would have had appreciative students. Possibly we are 
somewhat straying from the proper functions of a reviewer in specu- 
lating upon whether the book will have the success which it richly 
deserves. As to the volume itself we cannot imagine anything better 
or more complete. 


SPORTING AND ATHLETIC REGISTER, 1908. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 


Apart from a mistake that may easily be corrected in future 
years, this is a compilation which should be well-nigh indispensable 
to all men—and to very many women—who are so interested 
in any sport or game that they are accustomed to talk or write 
about it. The Register gives results and records of all descrip- 
tions of sport, including archery, athletics, Badminton, balloon- 
ing, baseball, billiards, bowls, boxing, chess, coursing, cricket, 
croquet, curling, cycling, fencing, fishing, football, golf, hockey, 
hunting, lacrosse, lawn tennis, motoring, polo, rackets, rowing, 
shooting, skating, swimming, tennis, trotting, water polo, wrestling, 
and yachting. Constant discussions naturally arise about all 
these matters, and a reference to this book will at once decide 
them. For some estraordinary reason the betting has been omitted 
from the 200 pages which give the results of racing. The editors 
have not understood that what people who refer to these returns 
desire to know is whether the winners were fancied, when the 
favourites were beaten and outsiders won. To know whether a 
horse is fancied it is essential to know whether he has been backed, 
and to omit the betting quotations is to destroy the value of the 
record. 


JoHN WISDEN’s CRICKETERS’ ALMANAC FOR 1908. 


We have little room left to mention Wisden’s indispensable 
book, but all lovers of cricket obtain it as soon as it is published as 
a matter of course, so that the announcement of its issue is almost 
unnecessary. 


NO. CLIV. VOL. xxvI.—May 1908 
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BADMINTON NOTA BENE 


Those who are building or repairing their motor-houses, boat- 
houses, summer-houses, and similar buildings, will do well to make 
themselves acquainted with ‘‘Duroline,”” an unbreakable substitute 
for glass, concerning which testimonials expressive of complete 
satisfaction have reached the manufacturers and patentees, the New 
Wire-Wove Roofing Co., Imperial Road, Fulham, from many 
quarters. The name of the company to some extent explains the 
nature of the material, strong wire netting of a fine mesh running 
through a transparent composition. It is, besides being unbreak- 
able, flexible, durable, ornamental, and unaffected by heat or cold. 
Amongst others who have approved the invention is Colonel 
Majendie, Chief Inspector of Explosives. Carboline, a wire-wove 
roofing material which has advantages over slate for roofing, &c., is 
another article supplied by this company. 

* * * * * 

Hunting men, fishermen, shooting men, and golfers are advised 
that Messrs. Reid Brothers, of Norfolk House, 209, Oxford Street, 
pay special attention to their requirements, and maintain that their 
breeches are as well cut and comfortable as those made by firms of 
repute exclusively as breeches-makers. They also turn out ordinary 
clothes of superior material and make, and there is a department for 
ladies’ habits, &c., which also receives the approval of those who 
have dealt there. 

* * * * * 

For everything from five-shilling dog-kennels to houses and 
stables of wood or iron, including conservatories, loose boxes, studios, 
and other structures, the firm of Browne and Lilley, Erleigh Road, 
Reading, are to be recommended. Occupants of land who have an 
idea of building greenhouses, or any sort of habitation for poultry, 
pigeons, dogs, cats, pigs, or larger enclosures for motors, &c., will 
be well advised to send for the catalogue just issued by this firm. 
’ One thing which we have found particularly useful is their improved 
dog-kennel. The body is hinged to the floor, so that every part is 
accessible for cleaning and disinfecting. 

* * * * * 

Anyone who wants to make a useful little present—and this is a 
position in which many people often find themselves—may have his 
or her attention drawn to the variety of little ‘‘ Gripper” articles 
invented by Mr. A. C. Harris, engineer, Leicester. One of these 
which particularly pleases us is the Gripper garden walking-stick. 
A steel rod running through a cane is connected with a pair of jaws 
at the end, and by pressing a small lever in the handle, these jaws 
open and shut in such a way that flowers otherwise out of reach can 
be cut and held. Thesame principle is applied to sugar-tongs, coal- 
tongs, and various other contrivances. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the May competition will be announced in 
the July issue. 


THE MARCH COMPETITION 


The Prize in the March competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. John Day, Leicester; Mr. Adolphe 
Abrahams, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C.; Mr. Wallace 
Masland, Tiverton, Devon; Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels; Mr. Gray- 
stone Bird, Bath; Mr. A. F. Johnstone, Roodekop Station, Trans- 
vaal; Mr. M. B. Savill, Meopham Bank, Tonbridge; Mr. A. C. 
Trench, Royal Bombay Yacht Club, Bombay; Mr. T. L. Frost, 
Clare College, Cambridge; and Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne. 
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MR. FERNIE’S HOUNDS ‘‘GOING TO DRAW” 
Photograph by Mr. John Day, Leicester 


CAMBRIDGE ROWING ‘‘BETWEEN BRIDGES”’ 
Photograph by Mr. Adolphe Abrahams, Si. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


TIVERTON HUNT POINT-TO-POINT HEAVY-WEIGHT RACE, WON BY 
MR. IAN H. AMORY, M.S.H., ON JOE 


Photograph by Mr. Wallace Masland, Tiverton, Devon 


FERRETING IN CLUMBER PARK 


Photograph by Rev. F. B. Hawkins, Clumber Parsonage, Worksop 
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LADIES RIDING ASTRIDE IN CALIFORNIA—ROAD LINED WITH PEPPER TREES 
IN FULL FOLIAGE 


Photograph by Mr. J. R. Lewis, Los Angeles, California, U.S.A. 


JUMPING AT SPA 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 
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BATH AND COUNTY HARRIERS—THE LAST MEET OF THE SEASON AT TOLL DOWN 


Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 


RUGBY FOOTBALL IN THE TRANSVAAL—-HARLEQUINS UV. MINES 


Photograph bv Mr. A. F. Johnstone, Roodekop Station, Transvaal 
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THE BATTHYANY PLATE, LINCOLN SPRING MEETING—-FRA DIAVOLO (WINNER) LEADING 


Photograph by Mr. R. Whitton, Juny., Hilton House, Lincoln 


STARTLED DEER 


Photograph by Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park Avenue, W. 
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GYMKHANA POLO AND HUNT CLUB, CAPE TOWN-—CHAIN RACE 
Miss Dorman and Colonel Cuming, seen rounding the bend, were the ultimate winners 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 


START OF CAMEL RACE, MILITARY SPORTS, ADEN 


Photograph by Mr. B. S. Atkins, the Suffolk Regiment, Aden 
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A PROMISING HURDLER 


Photograph by Mr. M. B. Savill, Meopham Bank, Tonbridge 


START OF THE JOLLY BOAT RACE IN THE ROYAL BOMBAY YACHT CLUB REGATTA 


Photograph by Mr. A. C. Trench, Royal Bombay Yacht Club, Bombay 
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‘SOUTH AFRICAN TURF CLUB SUMMER MEETING—DIVIDED FLYING HANDICAP— 
THREE HORSES DEAD-HEATED FOR SECOND PLACE 


Photograph by Mr. W. O. Jones, Cape Town 


CAMBRIDGE EIGHT PRACTISING ON THE CAM 
Photograph by Myr. T. L. Frost, Clare College, Cambridge 
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LADIES’ HOCKEY-—LINCOLNSHIRE UV. NOTTS, AT LINCOLN—-WON BY 
LINCOLNSHIRE, 5 GOALS TO 2 


Photograph by Miss D. M. Whitton, Hilton House, Lincoln 


CAMEL-RIDING IN OASIS OF BENI-MORA, BISKRA, NORTH AFRICA 


Photograph by Mr. H. Wakefield, University College, Oxford 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


— 
ROYAL EASTBOURNE GOLF CLUB—MR. G. H. PEACOCK DRIVING FROM THE NINTH TEE 
IN THE SEMI-FINAL ROUND OF THE HAMBRO CHALLENGE BOWL COMPETITION 


Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne 


TIVERTON HUNT POINT-TO-POINT STEEPLECHASES—TENANT FARMERS’ RACE 
Mr. W. F. Haydon’'s Moorhen, the favourite, comes down at the first bink 
Photograph by Mr. Wallace Masland, Tiverton, Devon 
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BLANK” 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


PLAYMATES—DONKEY AND YEARLING 


Photograph by Mr. M. B. Savill, Meopham Bank, Tonbridge 
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CANADA. 
FISHING, SHOOTING, 


ceneny4 


Apply for Illustrated Handbooks and all further information to CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RAILWAY, 62 to 65, Charing Cross, London, S.W.; 67 & 68, King 
William Street, London, E.C.; 24, James Street, Liverpool; 67, St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow; 18, St. Augustine's Parade, Bristol; 92, Cross Street, Albert Square, 
Manchester; 41, Victoria Street, Belfast ; 33, Quai Jordaens, Antwerp. 
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BOLLINGER 
CHAMPAGNE 


By cites Appointment to H.M. the King. 


“COMMONSENSE MONEY MAKING” 


Is the Title of a little Book which ought to be read by all who are desirous of 
obtaining a 
BETTER RETURN ON THEIR INVESTMENTS 
than they are receiving at present, and with less risk. Anyone interested should 
: write immediately to 
ALLEN, BRODERICK & CoO., 
69, 70, 71, ALBERT BUILDINGS, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET (near Mansion 
House), LONDON, E.C. 


W.HAYWARD © SONS LIMITED. 


MANUFACTURERS OF iROM E CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY LONDON OFFICE SHOWROOMS 
WIRE FENCING, MUROLES WAP OFFICE SvurFOLK MOUSE —e— 
GATES , RAILING, Fic. Etc = fic. é LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL. £.C. 
Ny, CATALOGUES if 

FREE ON. APPLICATIOS. 


BRUNSWICK AND VULCAN WORKS . WOLVERHAMPTON. 


ALL OVER 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


LEATHER TRACES. 
1602 


LEATHER TRADES 
EXHIBITION, 
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